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In What Things Will You Be A Leader In 1917? 


E believe one of the best New Year resolutions any farmer can | in raising good crops and breeding fine stock and in building worthy 
make is this: ‘Iam going fo be in some one respect at least | characters. 
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} the best farmer in my neighborhood in 1917.°’ Last, but not least, you may resolve that you will let no one 

i It doesn't matter so much what you resolve you will ws in. The | excel you in the contribution you make to community development. 
‘Imost important thing is the effort. -| In last week’s Progressive Farmer we spoke of ‘‘Ten Tests of 3 
Hi ‘ 
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GOOD LIVESTOCK AND PRETTY HOMES ARE AMONG THE IDEALS WE SHOULD AIM AT DURING THE NEW YEAR 








i] You may resolve that you are going to have the best cattle in the | Progress for Your Neighborhood,’ and on page 11 this week we 
'|community, or the best hogs, or the best horses, or the best poultry- | are discussing other things needed for the advancement of every 
‘yard, or the finest corn field, or the prize garden, or the prettiest field | rural community in the South. Whatever things of a business char- 









Hof clover, or the most fruitful orchard. acter a man may resolve to excel in, he 

hould : 
{or you may resolve that you are going DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | Should not forget to make his contribu 
;;to have the prettiest home or the best tion to the general advance of civiliza- 
+,equipped home. Horses and Mules Compared ..... . tion in his section. 





Or perhaps. your ambition may take a | Look After the Colt’s Feet . . . . 2. . 
'\less tangible form: You may resolve that 


‘no one else shall improve faster in ac- . 
‘iquiring knowledge of scientific farming; The Garden in January ......-. - 
that you will utilize every opportunity | Go to Winston-Salem January 9-11... . 
;to study books, bulletins, and papers, Farm Work for January . ..... . 


4and to attend institutes, short courses, Li k S . baw} 
and farmers’ conventions. Or you may ivestock Suggestions for January. . . - - 


“decide that you are going to be the Buy Fertilizers Early . . .......-. 21 


Said the poet long ago: 






In the Flower Garden . . . . . 2. 2 « ‘‘Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
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Finds us farther than today." 





In what respect will the end of 1917 
find you farther than the end of 1916? It 
all depends, under God, upon the set and 










j,best business farmer in your section— | Joint Liability Under the New Rural Credits drive of your will. A ship without a 
li keeping accounts, studying markets, the io ae aie . 10 | rudder drifts, and ‘‘a man without a pur- | 
| Preparation of things. for market, and | Mr. Tightwad, Mr. Spendthrift, and Mr. pose is like a ship without a rudder.” 
jarranging for codperative grading, ship- eee se er es es 2 A oe OD 





ili ed as Resolve now in what things you sternly 
iping, selling, etc. a agua you may | The Government Nitrate Plant Should Be purpose to excel in 1917, and by so doing 
resolve that you will devote your highest Located at Muscle Shoals. . . . . . - 10] give the drive and the set to your life in 


energies to the development of your boys ‘ , 
hand girls—encouraging them to excel at Suggestions for the New Year . . . . . . 111 the New Year—the drive and the set to- 


‘school and at home, in corn club and can- | Books and Bulletins for Farm Women. . . 12 | ward whatever far-off ideal you would 
“ning club work, getting them interested like to achieve. 
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The Kirstin 
method clears | 
your land for 
the plow. 


URN your sullen, gloomy, 
profit-eating stump lands into 
happy, smiling fields that bear 

rich crops, and put money into the 2 

bank for you. 

Our Free Book, “‘The Gold in Your Stump Land,” shows you 
how to transform barren stump fields into rich virgin farm land 
It shows photographs of immense Southern tap-root stumps it 
has pulled; it contains letters from the men who pulled them; it will 
convince you that the easiest, quickest and cheapest way is with a 


: sue Stumm 
irstin Pallee 


One Man — Horse Power 


The horse power machine because | up toits promise. We guaranteo 
of its triple power is designed espe- | the Kirstin method to clear land 
cially for heavy Southern work and | ready for the plow from 10% 
pulls anything it tackles, beitathick | tof50% cheaper than any other 


























green pine or a deeply method. 
imbedded tap-root. It Big Money to 
clears two acres from Money Back Bond those who Order 
a single setting. 15 Year Guarantee Now. Toearly 
The One Man Puller Warranted saving buyers in each 


gets the biggeststumps. 


locali _ 
Double leverage gives of 10% to 50% over ecient 


fer a special op- 























you a giant’s power;a_ | all other methods. portunity to join ¢ 

push on the handle Profit Sharing Plan in our profit shar- 1617 

means a pull of tons to ing plan. Nocan- = 

the stump. Clears an vassing; justa S AJ. 

acre from one anchor. willingness to show your » _ Kirstin 
Every Kirstin guaranteed for 15 | Kirstin to your neighbors. y 4 Company | 


years, flaw or no flaw, your money | Don’t wait send the Ss ~~ ao | 
back if the Kirstin bond does not live | coupon today, s E 


3 scanaba, Mich, 
Ss 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY , oF Send me free copy 
6042 Ludington Street of The Gold in Your 
Escanaba, Mich. 
















Largest Stamp Puller Manu. 
facturers in the World 











BEATS ELECTRIC 
OR GASOLINE 


—Send No ivioney 
We don’t ask you fo pay us a cent until you have 


used this wonderful modern white light in pee own hometen days, 
then you may return it at our_expense if not perfectly satisfied. 
ou can’t possibly lose a cent. We want rove to you that it makes 
Pe ordinary, ae > tools _— scendis boats e a Hine or, acety- 
ene, 1 and 18 put ou IKE O; ol amp. es! Ss 
ment and 84 leading Universities show that it” 4 — 


Burns 50 Hours on One Galion 


common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won't 
explode. Three million people already enjoying this powerful, white, 
steady light, nearest to sunlight. Won Gold Medal at Panama Exposition. 
reatest invention of the age. Guaranteed. 
$1000 Reward willbe given to the person who shows us an oil lamp equal 
to the new Aladdin in every way (details of offer given in our circular). 
We want one user In each locality to whom we can refer customers. To 
that person we have a special introductory offer to make, under which 
one lamp is given without cost. Write quick for our 10-Day Abso- 
lutely Free Trial Proposition and learn how to get one without expense. 
" MANTLE LAMP COMPANY; 128 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
% Largest Kerosene (Coal Oli} Mautie Lamp House Ia the Worid 
Hi Our trial deliv if No previous experience necessary. ticell e: 
Men With R Make home Soy YA ty merge Sa trying, One former who fad neers oold anytniog ia bie ie | 
a 



























5 ni ANS 
TWICE-THE LIGHT. 
ON HALF THEIOML, 






before writes: **/ sold 51 the first seven Christensen, Wie., says: never eeen an artic 
$1 00 to $300 Per Mo. that sells 20 easily."" acres lowa, say 2 cent of homes visited bought.’* Phittt 8, Ohio cays: | 
omes a friend and booster.’’ Kemerling, Minn. sig sands who 









8a: “No ery talk necessary. Seiisitecif. 
ingly. NO MONEY ReQuiren. We furnish stock to reliable men to gets! ° 
re an appointment and make big money in unoccupied territory. State occupation,age, 
k spare time or steady; when can etart; bh t i for you to work, 


FREER 
Fence Bargaiy, Book - ) 


Get rock bottom direct from factory prices— mn 
13c per rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE GAL- || iN 
VANIZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all others. L o 
FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID "| y" ee a 
Brown fence is made of Basic Open Hearth_|Wubiy— 74 


























Book shows 150 styles. Also Gates, Barb wi 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE TRACTOR THAT DOES THINGS 
N INVESTIGATOR, traveling in Texas, reports as follows on 
34 Bull Tractors :— 
Plowed and harrowed 8,232 acres—ati average of 242 acres 
each. 
Five of them threshed 128,000 bushels of grain, averaging 
25,600 bushels each. 
Nine of them cut 3,175 tons of ensilage, average 353 tons 
each. 


One of them shelled 4,000 bushels of corn in addition to 
other work. 


One of them made $1,700 for its owner on road work after 
plowing and doing the other work on 140 acres. 


Burns Either Kerosene or Gasoline 
You get, in the “Big Bull’, a sturdy light-weight, self-steering 
tractor that delivers full 10 H.P. at the drawbar and 20 H.P. at the 
belt, that is most economical in fuel and upkeep cost and is backed 
by real service. 
Don’t wait till you “simply have to have” a “Big Bull.” Order 
it now. There is a distributor at your farm implement trade center. 


FREE Write for three months’ subscription to the Monthly 
Tractor Bulletin. 


BULL TRACTOR COMPANY, 
2658 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


























Wire — DOUBLE GALVANIZED. Free“}f\] iG s 
— 
— 


Be you 25% to 40%. Write today for money ‘ 
saving Free Book and sample to test. 13¢ 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., Z 
DEPT. 387 - CLEVELAND, OHIO: Zz Per Red Up 


DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
rsons and to other cattle. De- 
orn quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


All overin 2minutes. Nota harsh method. A 
clear, clean cut. Cows give more milk; steers 
make better beef. Send for free booklet. 4 


M.T. Phillips, Box 106 , Pomeroy, Pa. 





y Wire and Steel Posts. Our prices save Sypij (| a 
—¥ E 
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EASILY 
CARRIED 
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10 hours. Send for Free catalog No. E 63showing low price 
and latest improvements, First order secures agency. 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 164 W. Harrison St., Chicago, lll- 


With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
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FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


I STE State... Route_____. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 














Bind Your 1916 
Copies of 


| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


This substantial binder sent with one year’s 
renewal for $1.40. Bought separately, the 
price of the binder is 50 cents. 
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© early in life. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 














Hogs and Scientists Agree 


A‘ THE Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion, hogs using a self-feeder sup- 
plied with corn, wheat shorts and 
tankage ate these feeds in the pro- 
portion of 

Corn, 20.66 pounds. 

Shorts, 3.93 pounds. 

Tankage, 1.00 pound. 

Hogs weighing 121 pounds at the 
beginning and 228.9 pounds each at 
the end of a 60-day feeding period ate 
8,185 pounds of the above feeds daily. 
This gives a nutritive ratio of about 
1 to 68. The accepted standard for 
growing fattening swine, weighing 
150 pounds to 300 pounds, is from 1 to 
55 %6 T to 64: 

With these feeds placed in a self- 
feeder, it is very probable that the 
hogs would eat a slight excess of 
corn, because they like it best; but 
even under these conditions, the facts 
obtained give no basis for the maga- 
zine writers and yellow journalists 
who have made it appear that the 
hogs and self-feeders have discredit- 
ed the makers of our feeding stand- 
ards and revolutionized our ideas of 
balancing rations. On the other hand, 
these facts, which are similar to 
those obtained elsewhere from the 
use of self-feeders, have proved that 
the hogs and scientists agree pretty 
well as to what constitutes a bal- 
anced ration for a fattening or grow- 
ing hog. 





Look After the Colt’s Feet 


| eng shaped feet and many of 
the diseases of the feet and legs 
of horses are largely caused by a 
failure to give the feet of the colt 
proper attention, especially during 
its first winter. During the summer, 
when the colt is running around, the 
feet may wear evenly, especially if 
the colt goes on the road or runs in 
hard or gravelly pasture. But in win- 
ter, when the colts are kept up in the 
stable or run in soft lots where lit- 
tle exercise is taken, the feet are 
apt to grow long, resulting in dan- 
ger of a variety of defects more or 
less serious. 

For instance, when the toe  pde- 
comes too long the slope of the pas- 
tern is changed and the weight of 
the animal is borne unnaturally by 
the bones. Bone diseases like ring- 
bone may result from this as a con- 
tributing cause. Or, the quarters 
may fail to wear sufficiently to keep 
the frog in contact with the ground 
and bearing its proportion of the 
animal’s weight. When this occurs 
the foot may rapidly lose its proper 
Shape and the heels contract. In 
this condition the walls of the quar- 
ters are apt to split or break. When 
one quarter breaks the foot is 
thrown out of balance and the parts 
of the lower leg bearing the excess 
of weight may suffer as a result 
and diseases like side bones or ring 
bones follow. 

Toes that turn out or in, if they 
do not result from failure to proper- 
ly trim the feet, may at least be 
prevented by proper attention to this 
matter. A coarse rasp is all that is 
necessary to remove sufficient horn 
from the walls of the hoof to keep 
the foot true and level. If the toe is 
kept the right length there is usually 
not much other trouble, for with the 
toe the right length the quarters are 
quite apt to wear evenly and enough; 
but when this does not occur the 
rasp should be used here also. 

There is also another advantage to 
the handling of the feet of the colt 
He learns that man is 


not going to hurt him and he is more 
easily handled and the blacksmith is 
likely to have less trouble putting on 
his first set of shoes. 


Can We Afford to Feed Hogs Corn 
at $1.12 a Bushel? 


S“XAN a man afford to feed hogs 
corn at $1.12 a bushel, or $40 a 
ton, at the present price of hogs?” 

The answer largely depends on the 
feeder and his facilities for feeding 
and marketing the hogs. 

It requires from 400 to 600 pounds 
of grain to produce 100 pounds of 
gain on hogs, or say an average of 
500 pounds of corn to produce 100 
pounds of gain; then hogs must sell 
for $10 a hundred live weight to make 
the corn bring $1.12 a bushel. As 
there is more risk and trouble in 
feeding corn to hogs than in market- 
ing it otherwise, hogs should proba- 
bly sell for around $11 a hundred 
when corn brings $1.12 a bushel. They 
are now selling at from $9 to $10 a 
hundred. 


But many men feed corn to hogs in 
such a manner as to make it bring 
considerably above $1.12 a bushel. 
They can only do this when they 
have good thrifty hogs and make a 
small part of the ration corn, while 
the hogs are grazing such crops as 
alfalfa, peanuts, soy beans, cowpeas 
or some other legume crop, which the 
hogs can harvest. 

In combination with these legume 
crops gathered by the hogs, a one- 





third or one-quarter ration of corn 
has often brought $2 or $3 a bushel, 
after deducting the cost of making 
the legume crop. As a general rule it 
will not be found profitable to feed 
corn at $1.12 a bushel unless hogs sell 
for $11 or more, per hundred pounds 
live weight, but a small amount of 
corn may be fed, even at this price, if 
the hogs are grazing on a good le- 
gume crop, even when the hogs bring 
no more than present prices. 





Mules and Horses Compared in 
Regard to Years of Service 


E HAVE a request for an “esti- 

mate as regards the number of 
years’ service there is in a horse, com- 
pared with the number of years’ ser- 
vice in a mule.” 

The writer has been in the habit of 
estimating the depreciation in horses 
as 12.5 per cent and of mules as 10 
per cent a year. This might be rough- 
ly interpreted as placing the years’ 
service of a horse at eight and the 
years’ service of a mule at ten. The 
mule, as a rule, begins work earlier 
than the horse and, since he works 
longer, possibly does not maintain 
his efficiency at so near its maximum 
so close up to his death. 

In the South, where the climate 
and the lack of care which work 
stock receive are probably less se- 
vere on the mule than on the horse, 
we think the length of service of a 
mule at least 25 per cent greater than 
that of the horse, or if the horse lasts 
eight years in work the mule will last 
ten years. 

Some evidence of more or less val- 
ue relating to this matter may be ob- 
tained from the census reports. War- 
ren in his “Farm Management” esti- 





“Success Talk for Boys” 


moral reforms—prohibition, peace, 
questions, ‘‘The Making of a Man,” 


lastic farmer.] 


same rules hold good in farming. 


if we had doubled our territory. 


fertility. 


tion of the government. 





WM. J. BRYAN’S MESSAGE TO PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER BOYS 


Two Essentials to Farming Success Are Knowledge of Sub- 
ject and Zeal in Applying That Knowledge—This Week’s 








{William Jennings Bryan needs no introduction to anybody in America and in 
fact needs no introduction anywhere in Christendom. 1 ) 
cratic candidate for President, he is hardly less famous for his leadership in 
ete..—and for his 
“The Prince of Peace,” etc. 
Farmer boys will feel honored in having the following message from him; and 
many of them already know that Mr. Bryan has for many years been an enthus- 


TO THE BOYS ON SOUTHERN FARMS:— 
HERE is no newly discovered road to success in any of the 
occupations or professions. 


have suggested that the two essentials are a knowledge of the 
subject and earnestness in presenting it. 


farming are knowledge of the industry and earnestness in the apply- 
ing of the knowledge to the soil. No man can expect to make a good 
farmer unless he understands his business and it is just as essential 
that he should feel a general interest in what he is doing in order 
that his work may be a pleasure to him. 
things that will aid one but these two things are necessary. 

Dr. Claxton, who is at the head of the educational work of the 
Federal Government, has given one of the most forceful arguments 
in favor of peace. He calls attention to the fact that improvement in 
agriculture is equivalent to the extension of our domain. f 
instance, by the introduction of scientific methods, the producing 
power of an acre of ground can be doubled, the effect is the same as 


It should be the aim of every farmer to understand the soil which 
he cultivates and not only raise 1 
capacity but keep it there by the conservation of its strength and 


The agricultural colleges have not only improved farming methods 
but have raised the standard of education among the farmer boys. 
They have thus insured to the farmer a larger influence in the direc- 


With good wishes to the farmer boys of the South, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


Three times the Demo- 


addresses on religious 
Our Progressive 


In discussing public speaking I 


1 am not sure but that the 
The two essentials to success ini 


There are many other 


If, for 


it to its highest productive 








mates from Census data that there 
are 11.7 horses for each yearling colt 
and that a two-year-old colt may be 
expected to live 11 or 12 years more. 
He estimates that one colt raised for 
every 12.7 horses would keep up the 
supply. From similar data he esti- 
mates that there are 13.1 mules for 
each mule colt, and that a mule lives 
about one year longer than a horse. 

If the mule lives one year longef 
and begins work one year earker, 
which is very probably true, these 
two facts tend to support our esti- 
mate that the mule gives two years 
longer service than does the horse. 

It is a fact, well supported by ob- 
servation, that the mule stands abuse 
or hard treatment better than the 
horse, and for that reason we think 
eight and ten years’ service respec- 
tively for the horse and mule are not 
far from right; but in a more temper- 
ate climate and with better treatment 
the periods of service would be 
lengthened and possibly would more 
nearly approach each other. 





Feeding Value of Acorns for Hogs 


SNX7HAT is the feeding value of 

acorns for hogs? Corn is selling 
here for $1.15 per bushel. I can get 
velvet beans for $15 per ton and cot- 
tonseed meal 7% per cent for $37.50. 
Which would be best to finish hogs? 
Please furnish me with analyses of 
velvet beans, and velvet bean meal 
ground in the pod.” 

It is difficult to state the feeding 
value of acorns. A limited quantity 
probably would have considerable 
feeding value, but it is quite certain 
they should form only a part of the 
ration to obtain the best results. We 
have. always thought that the aver- 
age Southern farmer places too high a 
value on acorns or “mast” as they are 
often called. The digestible nutrients 
in acorns are given below, along with 
the other feeding materials in this in- 
quiry. 

There is probably not much differ- 
ence in the value of velvet beans in 
the pods at $15 a ton and cottonseed 
meal at $37.50 a ton. The velvet beans 
should probably be ground to obtain 
the best value from the pods, and this 
will cost something; but the velvet 
beans are generally regarded as a 
safer feed for hogs if a considerable 
quantity is to be fed for a period of 
more than four or five weeks. On the 
other hand, some have reported a 
dark colored pork, when velvet beans 
were fed in considerable quantities. 

Corn at $1.15 a bushel is too high 
for hog feeding. It is more than two 
cents a pound or over $40 a ton. With 
corn at such a price one should look 
carefully into the price of rice by- 
products, rice polish and rice bran, 
and also, possibly, corn bran and 
wheat shorts. The last will not be as 
good for balancing velvet beans and 
cottonseed meal, however, as the oth- 
er feeds mentioned. By feeding large- 
ly on velvet beans in the pods, at $15 
a ton, and using only a small amount 
of corn, say one-fourth or one-third 
the ration, one might be able to feed 
corn at even $1.15 a bushel if careful 
feeding is done and the price of hogs 
remains high; for velvet beans in 
the pods at $15 a ton form the cheap- 
est feed mentioned. 

Below is given the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of each of the 
feeds mentioned in this inquiry and 
the answer: 


~~] DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 














| IN 100 POUNDS x 
= | [| Carbo- | 

_| Protein | hydrates} Fats _ 
Acorns, kernel] and shell 2.3 aol 36.2 tbs.| 3.8 Ibs. 
Acorns, kernel ......... 2.9 Ibs.| 27.3 Ibs.| 4.7 Is, 
Velvet bean seed ...... } 18.1 Ibs.} 50.8 Ibs.| 5.3 Ibs, 
Velvet beans in pod ...! 14.9 Ibs.| 51.7. tbs.| 3.8 Ibs, 
Cottonseed meal ....... 33.4 IDs.| 24.3 Ibs.| 7.9 Ids. 
RT ar eee 7.5 tbs.| 67.8 Ibs.| 4.6 Ibs, 
Blew: WOMME 6ac cee doses 8.0 Tbs.| 57.2 Ibs.| 7.5 Ibs, 
Rice bran ........ .-| 7.9 Ms.] 38.1 Ibs.} 8.8 Ibs, 
Corn bran 5.8 Ibs.| 56.9 Ibs. 4.6 Ibs. 
Wheat shorts .......... | 13.4 Ihs.| 46.2 Ibs.| 4.3 Ibs. 














Don’t break the ice in the atering trough 
and force your horses and cattle to drink 
eold water or none, 











~ 1488 (4) 

















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














The Garden in January 


N THE warmer sections it is a good 

rule to get extra early Garden peas 
in the ground in January. These 
should be of the Alaska type. Of.this 
class of peas I have been using the 
Nonpareil, and find it early and pro- 
ductive. The type variety Alaska is 
also good, and is mainly used by the 
truckers. In the garden culture the 
peas in fertile soil will need no nitro- 
genous fertilization, but it is well to 
tise some acid phosphate with them. 
I mark off the rows and scatter the 
fertilizer along the line, and then 
open the furrows and sow the seed 
in rather a broad row and cover with 
a furrow from each side. The bed 
thus made is raked down when the 
,peas begin to germinate. In the up- 
per and colder sections it is better to 
defer this sowing till February. 

* * * 


Lettuce in the frames will need 
careful attention. If you have glass 
sashes and snow falls do not brush it 
off, for the snow is likely to be fol- 
lowed by cold and the snow on the 
glass will be a protection. See that 
the frames are well banked on the 
outside to keep the frost from creep- 
ing under. Give a little air in all sun- 
ny weather. 

x ok * 

The general destruction of the fall- 
sowed early cabbage plants demands 
that we shall use every effort to get 
good plants. If seed are sowed now 
in cold frames under glass in rows 
ten inches apart, and as soon as they 
are large enough to handle trans- 
planted in the same~ frame two 
inches apart all over, you can get 
good plants for setting by the last of 
February. Of course attention must 

- be given to airing in sunny weather 
so as not to get them too tender. Any 
surplus plants that the frame will not 
hold can be transplanted to other 
frames and protected with glass or 
‘cloth. 

‘ * * * 

If using cloth, it is well to use the 
regular hotbed sashes which can be 
had naked without the glass for 
about 75 cents each. Then get the 
water-proof cloth from seedsmen and 
tack it on the sash. Then when snow 
comes you can let it stay as a pro- 
tection, while with cloth used in the 
ordinary way you will have to re- 
move it to prevent its bagging down 
on the plants. P 


Early in January sow seed in a cold 
frame under glass of the Prizetaker 
and Giant Gibraltar onion. Sow the 
seed rather thinly in rows six inches 
apart, and treat them like the cab- 
bage plants as to airing and keeping 
them hardy, but do not transplant in 
the frames. These will be ready for 
transplanting to the opea ground in 
March, and I will have farther notes 
then. This transplanting method is 
adapted best to the Spanish and Ital- 
ian varieties. Our native onions do 
.better grown direct from seed sowed 
in early spring or from sets grown 
the previous summer. 

* * 


Sow seed of Hanson or the Won- 
derful lettuce in a frame under glass 
to make plants for setting out in 
March for the earliest crop in the 
open ground. These varieties are far 
better for present sowing than the 
Big Boston, which runs to seed so 
quickly as the weather gets warm. 

x Ok Ok 

If you have a frame that has made 
a crop of lettuce for Christmas and 
New Year, you can now fertilize the 
soil well and put it in good order and 
can sow seed of Egyptian beets and 
turnip radishes in rows six inches 
apart. If you use the single-glazed 
sashes you will need to provide some 
cover to throw over the glass on very 


cold nights. I use for this purpose 
the double-glazed sashes that keep 
out all frost from well banked frames. 
The radishes will be out by the last 
of February, and the beets will then 
have the twelve-inch rows. Then in 
March you can thin them out and 
transplant the thinnings to the open 
ground, and can by the middle of 
March remove the frame from the 
beets and use it for transplanting the 
early tomatoes that have been start- 
ed in a hotbed or greenhouse. 
x Ok Ok 

The last of January make a good 
hotbed for sowing the early tomato 
seed. The Bonny Best is the best for 
thisspurpose. Having a little green- 
house, I sow the seed in shallow 
boxes thickly, and as soon as large 
enough to handle I transplant them 
to other boxes and give them more 
room. Then later I set some in 2%4- 
inch size flower pots, and by the time 
they are well established in these 
they can go into the cold frames, set- 
ting them there four inches apart 
each way to get strong and well 
hardened for setting outside. The 
oftener tomato plants are trans- 
planted before setting out the earlier 
the fruiting will be. The time for 


In the Flower Garden 


F YOU have violets in a frame under 

glass, they should be fully exposed 
to sun and air in warm days, but 
sheltered well at night. I find that 
the single-flowered Princess of Wales 
is better for general use than the 
double ones, but I grow both. 

x * * 

If sweet peas were not sowed in the 
fall, they should go into the ground 
now at the first chance. I make a 
deep furrow and put some old rotten 
manure in the bottom and cover it 
lightly and then scatter the seed and 
cover four or five inches. I sow some 
in the fall and some in January, and 
the January ones often do just as 
well and sometimes better than the 
fall-sowed ones. But it is essential 
that they be gotten in early in order 
to get the bloom before the weather 
gets hot. 

Se 


If not already done, cover the beds 
of fall-planted bulbs with a good coat 
of manure, and as the shooté begin to 
show rake off the rough part. These 
bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips and 
narcissus, do not like manure in con- 
tact with the bulbs, but are greatly 
helped by the top-dressing. Any 
bulbs or corms of gladioli should be 
cool to prevent sprouting. A temper- 
ature of 45 to 50 is warm enough for 
them. 

ee oe 


Hydrangea plants bloom on the 





farmer. 


service. 





THE SALVATION OF THE SMALL FARMER 


UR rural civilization depends upon the preservation of the small 
O The big capitalistic farmer can buy and sell in large 

quantities and employ expert help in buying and selling and in 
obtaining credit, and this gives the big farmer the advantage over the 
small farmer who must buy and sell in small quantities and give his 
time to GROWING crops rather than SELLING them. The salvation 
of the small farmer depends upon his being able to compete with 
corporation and capitalistic farmers. 

Small farmers must be organized into larger units for standard- 
izing production and for buying and selling. 
economy of large-scale production, even in our manufacturing and 
commercial industries consists almost wholly in an advantage in 
bargaining in buying and selling. Small farmers will be able to com- 
pete with this condition only by pooling their patronage in buying 
and selling, so as to get the necessary volume and to employ expert 


Much of the so-called 


J. Z. GREEN. 








sowing is about ten weeks before it 
is safe to set them in the open ground 
in the locality. Last summer toma- 
to plants started in late January and 
potted were a week or more earlier 
than those started in February. Of 
course in the absence of hotbed or 
greenhouse you can sow the seed in 
a box in a sunny window of a well 
warmed room, and can transplant 
them to other boxes in the house till 
March, and can then set them in a 
frame and protect them with the 
cloth sashes. 
* * x 


The English broad beans of the 
Broad Windsor variety can be plant- 
ed at same time with the extra early 
garden peas. They grow erect and 
should be planted two inches apart in 
the rows. Plant the seed edgewise, 
eye down, like Lima beans. They are 
good shelled green along with the 
early peas. 

ee 


If you have frame room, you can 
sow a few: leek seed along with the 
onion seed and transplant them later 
like the onions and they will have a 
longer season to grow large. But I 
usually sow these outside in Febru- 
ary and transplant them in summer 
after some early crop and then set 
them, in open furrows and fill in 
gradually to get the good long white 
shanks for winter use. By very early 
sowing and transplanting it is possi- 
ble in rich soil to get the leeks two 
inches in diameter, but I seldom get 
them much over an inch, and they are 
fine at that size. 





The Progressive Farmer’s 1917 Farmer’s 
Account Book is now ready and all you have 
to do to get one is to renew your subscrip- 
tion at the special rate of 2 years for $1.50; 
veer for $2; 5 years for $3; 10 years for 


shoots made last summer. If these 
get too hard frozen, the flower buds 
may be killed. The best way is to set 
green pine branches thickly around 
them and tie them together over the 
top, and the plants will be all right. 
Or they can be bent to the ground 
and the soil mounded over them. 
ae ae” 

One of the finest plants of recent 
introduction is the hardy Hydrangea 
arborescens. This is much _ better 
than the Hydrangea Paniculata 
grandiflora. It makes bushes five feet 
or more high and is covered all sum- 
mer with a snowy mass of flowers. It 
needs no protection as the Hortensia 
varieties do. 

a ae 

Tea roses will be greatly helped by 
a thick mulch of manure over the 
roots. This will not only protect but 
will encourage the new growth in 
spring. It does not matter if these 
tender roses get their tops killed 
back, for the bloom is made on the 
new growth, and if we keep the roots 
and lower part protected it is enough. 
Of course all stunted and dead wood 
should be pruned out in spring. 

* * * 


The White Roman hyacinths can 
be planted in frames and the flowers 
had at any time in winter with the 
simple cover of the giass sashes. 
Bulbs planted in October and pro- 
tected with sashes will bloom finely 
for Christmas. In fact they would do 
so outside, but the frost will spoil the 
bleom and hurt the bulbs. Paper 
White narcissus also do well in 
frames, and if carefully covered in 
very cold weather in the frames the 
freezias will bloom well and increase 
their bulbs. It is hard to flower the 
freezias in the house, as it is gener- 
ally too warm for them. If they can 
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be kept at about 40 to 45 degrees at 
night they can be grown inside in a 
room with a sunny window and no 
fire. 





Growing Pecans 


VERY intelligent lady, an enthu- 

siastic gardener and a successful 
one writes: “Some forgotten idiot 
started me on pecan trees. They 
never bear. They harbor millions of 
worms of every variety, and I hope 
that man will be buried in a coffin of 
pecan wood.” 

This has been the result with many 
peopie who have planted pecans out 
of their best section. The upper Pied- 
mont country is not best for the Pe- 
can tree. The trees will grow, of 
course, being perfectly hardy, for I 
had a very large tree in the cold sec- 
tion of Maryland up near the Penn- 
sylvania line. It grew magnificently, 
but never matured its nuts, for it was 
out of the pecan climate and in a 
clay soil a thousand feet above tide- 
water. 

Pecans are natives of the lower 
South and up the Mississippi Valley 
on alluvial soils. They demand a 
moist soil and warmth, and in any 
section are somewhat slow in getting 
into bearing. The level land of the 
coastal plain in the South Atlantic 
region suits them better than the hill 
country. I have doubts of the final 
commercial success of pecan culture 
after all the millions of trees that 
have been planted in the South get 
into bearing. So far, those who have 
produced good nuts have found them 
profitable. But in my opinion there 
is a greater chance now for profit in 
the English walnut than in the pecan. 
The walnut thrives in all parts of the 
country, and makes good crops where 
well cared for, and it will grow in 
soils and climates where the pecan 
fails. One of the finest English wal- 
nut orchards I know of is in Dela- 
ware. A very intelligent man bought 
a farm on which there was an old 
English walnut tree that made good 
crops, and arguing from this he as- 
sumed that other trees would do the 
same, and planted a large orchard 
which has grown finely. Other nuts 
than pecans have been neglected in 
the South, for even our common 
black walnut will make salable crops, 
and filberts thrive everywhere. 





Mixing Lime and Fertilizer 


sy AM enclosing a clipping from a 

paper advising mixing 1,000 pounds 
of ground limestone, 600 pounds of 
cottonseed mea! and 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate to make a ton of fer- 
tilizer. I would like to know your 
opinion of it as a means for taking 
the place of potash with lime.” 

Lime cannot take the place of pot- 
ash, for there is no potash in lime, 
and the idea of using lime directly as 
a fertilizer is an error. On _ soils 
abounding in insoluble potash a good 
application of lime will to some ex- 
tent release the potash and_ will 
bring some of it into use, but a fer- 
tilizer made cnue-half lime and used 
in the usual .:.:0u-+ of a commercial 
fertilizer, will Lave very little effect. 
Then, too, the .nixing of lime with 
cottonseed mea! and acid phosphate 
will tend to drive off ammonia from 
the meal and to revert and render 
less available the phosphoric acid in 
the acid phosphate. Altogether, I 
consider it a mischievous mixture. 
Lime is not used as a direct fertilizer, 
but as an agent for curing acidity in 
the soil, and to ameliorate the physi- 
cal conditions in the soil, making 
sandy soil closer and flocculating a 
heavy clay so as to loosen it. while in 
a clay soil also tending to release 
potash. After a good liming, the 
commercial fertilizers can be used to 
advantage, but I would 





never mix 
lime or limestone in a fertilizer. 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
A lady was looking for her husband, and 
inquired anxiously of the house-maid, ‘‘Do 


you happen to know anything of your mas- 
ter's whereabouts?” 

“TI am not sure, mum,” replied the careful 
domestic, ‘‘but I think they are in the wash.” 
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Saturday, December 30, 1916] 


Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate. durable, light ron- 


ning, faet cuttin 
Circular 28-G gives particulare. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makee fioor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, eto, 
Guaranteed to 
do firet- clase 
work. 


Salem kr 


‘on Whs. 
meet nearest 


int. 
jWinston- F --—4 N.C, 
or Columbia, S.C. 








Of Course You WILL Use 


Rawlings Pulverizers— 





No. 6-12 Coulters, $15.75. 
(One and Two-horse.) 
All Btee]—6 sizes. Order through your dealer or 


direct. Tell us your needs. Get our prices. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Exporters. 


Baltimore, arylan 











com and quickly 
started because equip- 
ped with electric self 
starter—a simple, de- 
popes device that 
<a as eliminated starting 
“=~ troubles. 


More Power—Less Cost 
For many years Woodpecker Engines have stood 
for high efficiency and low operating cost. They are 
run successfull pelle either kerosene, gasoline, al- 
cohol or gas are simple in construction and 
7, very Uttie attention. 
ade in many sizes and styles to aa various farm 
uses. Write for prices and catalogu: 
STRATTON & BRAGG COMPANY, Peterebers. Va. 
Write for Agency Propositon. 


















THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Pertection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if yeu 
etudy true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullere in vee. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They sre made 
in ten sizes and styles, 10t0 
60 buehele per hoor. 

Write tor ful) deecription 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattancoga, Tean 


















(impreved Star Muller) 











Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fires 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale face 
tory prices for next 30days. Write for samples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashlend, Ky. 





EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 








FURROW SLICES 





A CODE OF GOOD FARMING 


Things That Should Be at the Top 
of the New Leaf That Every Far- 
mer Wants to Turn at This Season 


HE season of good resolutions is 
on us. There is something about 
the first few weeks of a year that 
makes men determine to take unto 
themselves those things which are 
good and to cast out from their lives 
the things that are not. Each feels 
that this is a chance to turn over a 
new leaf in life’s ledger and begin 
a fresh account. 


In the list below I have tried to 
arrange in a logical order some of 
the most important of the things 
that profitable agriculture requires 
of Southern farmers. Look through 
this list. If you see some things 
that you are not practicing, put 





20. Offering real inducements to 
ceep young men on the farm. 

21. Reading reliable agricultural 
publications. 

22. Membership in active agricul- 
tural organizations. 

23. Maintaining a reputation for 
honest dealing x" all things. 

SIDNEY RITTENBERG. 
Clemson ate, a 


The Value of the Corn Show 


HE corn show must be credited 

with considerable of the enthus- 
iasm that has been aroused in the 
improvement of seed corn. Perhaps 
it has accomplished more in seed 
improvement than any other single 
agency, but along with enthusiasm it 
has been responsible for certain fal- 
lacies that may retard further pro- 
gress unless they are corrected. 

The standard of excellence in seed 








BUILDING GOOD ROADS IN WESTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA 











s 








ECRETARY N. Buckner, the energetic 
Trade, sends us this typical 
this reminds us to say that all western 


County had recently voted $300,000 for 
perhaps even greater credit, under the 
Wilkes for its recent action. While the 
ture by voting a full quarter of a million 


tomobile and good roads are proving an 





picture of Buncombe County’s good roads—and 
keen interest its people are showing in better highways. 
course that counties like Buncombe in which wealthy cities are located will build 


fine roads, but the same thing is going on in counties almost wholly rural. In 
writing sometime age of a trip to that 


about them, the people of Wilkes showed their faith in themselves and in the fu- 
Even in mountain sections long isolated by the distance from railroads, 


Hats off to western North Carolina in its progressive action! 


executive of the Asheville Board of 
North Carolina deserves praise. for the 


It is to be expected of 


section, we mentioned that Madison 
roads and Swain County $300,000. But 
circumstances, is due the County of 
awful desolation of the floods was ali 


dollars to build better highways. 
the au- 










excellent substitute for the steam horse. 








them into your new resolutions and 
start on them this year. 

1. Thorough and permanent drain- 
age. 

2. Soil building by the use of le- 
gumes, winter grains, and livestock. 

3. Conservation of soil fertility by 
preventing land from washing. 

4. Liming soils. 

5. Home-mixing and judicious use 
of commercial fertilizers. 

6. A well planned system of crop 
rotation. 

7. Careful selection of seed. 

8. Thorough cultivation. 

9. Use of up-to-date implements. 

10. Maintaining a sprayed, prun- 
ed, and cultivated orchard. 

11. Growing into the livestock bus- 
iness by using pure-bred sires. 








ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 12. Eliminating poor dairy cows 
WOODSON-CRAIG co., from the herd. 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. § 13, Feeding economical, balanced 
Zur. § Yen Low Fi rations. j 
ch ° 5 ery Low Prices 14. Producing clean milk, good 
GIN 32. 7 On Larger Sires butter, and infertile eggs 
ee Sold direct below any com- 15 Growing food and feed for all 


petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 





supply bouse. Va) in-Head e 
more power, less fue]. Easy torun, 2 to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 


ebipment, — yments. Big _ 
circular. 5 we fog |, ie ded 
821 East Cary St., pare Va. 


the living creatures on the farm. 

16. Codperation with. the neigh- 
bors in standardizing products, in 
buying such things as fertilizers, im- 





BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


One a. One Strain. 
Rred exclusively for many ye 
Grand bie of cockerels at $2, $3, 7 "35 each. 


STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 


The a s BEST. 


Ameiia, Va. 


plements, feeds, and pure-bred 
stock, and in selling whatever can 
be sold to advantage cooperatively. 

17. Keeping farm 
| counts. 


business ac- 





NEW FEATHER BEDS, ONLY $6.40 


18. Providing home comforts and 
sanitation—before all things else, a 





6 POUND FEATHER PILLOWS $1.00 PER PAIR 
New, clean, odorless, sanitary and dustiess feathers. Beet 
ticking. Satief: 


action guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog | 
SGUTHERD FEATHER & PULLOW CO., Bept, 126, Greensbere, #. C 


system of home waterworks. 
19. Educating children properly. 


corn must necessarily be 
yield in order to be of praetical value 
to the corn grower. The score card 
is the basis of judgment in corn 
shows and, unfortunately, it indicates 
what is a good ear rather than 


based on; 


what ears will produce greater yields | 


when planted. It is impossible for 
the score card to take into consider- 
ation the conditions under which a 
high-scoring ear is produced, and for 
this reason the show ear might pos- 
sibly owe its trip to the corn show 
to favorable environment and not to 
inherent excellence. A 12-ounce ear 
produced where most of the ears 
weigh only 8 ounces is a more valu- 
able seed ear than a 16-ounce ear 
produced under conditions where the 
average ear weighs 16 ounces. 

For a number of years the experi- 
ment stations believed that some re- 
lationship existed between certain 

ear characters, such as shape of ker- 
nel, size of cob, ete., and the yield 
of corn obtained from these ears. If 
such a relationship did exist, the corn 
show must be acknowledged a great 
help. However, a careful tabulation 
of the results obtained from later 
experiments indicates that no visible 
characters of apparently good seed 
ears may be associated with high 
yielding power. 

The corn. show 
thusiasm for a better grade of seed 
corn and has emphasized the necessi- 
ty for maturity, vitality and uniform- 
ity of product; but it is not final in 
the selection of high yielding ears 
of corn. EUGENE BUTLER. 


Made Easy— 
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Ditching and 





Terracing . 


$35 to $50 buys 
this wonderful 


Ditcher 
Terracer 


Will prevent crop failures. Cuts V-shaped 
| ditch, cleans old ditches, 
dirt mover. 


remarkable 
Does work of 50 to 100 men. All- 
steel. Reversible—throws 
dirt either side. Adjust- 
able for narrow or wide cut. 
10 Days Free Trial. Write 
for FREE Book 
Owensboro Ditcher and = Co., In 
Box 139 shoro, Ky. 
















HULL YOUR PEAS AND BEANS | 
__ Small Investment—Big Returns 

Driven either by 

hand or light 

au, gas engine. 

Delivers & 





breaking. 


Built for 
ard, 
constant 
service. 
fag 3 buy a Farquhar you'll be insured — depend- 
e hulling with light a Interesting literature 
pa bh why our Huller pays the largest dividends 
e on request. Write us today. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 819, York, Pa. 





Time is money in spray- 
ing season. 
means profits. 

















For 
fast, 
thorough spraying, 
covering every leaf in 
record time with a clinging 
high-powered spray, use 


DEMING 

POWER RIGS 

Sing Hom 200 walion Tiga bie 
nest. 


THE DEMING CO. 
173 Depot St., Salem, Ghio 


Speed 








G. H. POUNDER, 

a smithy at the ait in 1 pounded out 

ARID LAND. bust MULCH F HARROWS 

which took many first premium: 81 years of forge and 

field testa comes his CORN KING, —_— 2to 8 herr the 

work and outw veh pl any two big! h 150,000 
farmers say *‘best 


Satisracrion CUARARTEED. 
If your dealer bas: 


t them, write for catalog 
PRICE TO YOU. You'll be pleased. 
: G. Ht. .EURER, 




















Grind corn and cobs, fced, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 60 years, 
any and power. 28 sty 
$3.80 to $40. FREE TRIAL. 
i and iarm 
machinery bargain a 


ic A.W. 
~, Gept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Bept. -3701-09 $. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
















Strawberries 


Make Big Profits 
rowing strawberries. Our 
filuctrated Book of Berries for 
1917 points the way. Itisa 
complete guide for the ama- 
teur;a valuable reference book 
for the experienced grower. It's 
free. Write today for your copy. 
The W. F. Allen Co., 121 Market St, Salisbu-y, Md 





T r stock. 

identification for Hogs 

Name, address and 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.&. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chicago 











has aroused en- | 








rice list and book of pa | free. 
Free. OWA SEED CO. 
t. ees Moines, lowa 





FROIT- FOG 
Finest Known 
Spray / 4 
Pruit-Fog insures big ston 
make 60 styles of Sprayers; f 
small Hand to ‘argest Power. 
Spraying Guide and big catalog 
FREE. Send postal. 
50 Styie- ay HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. L, Galva, th 










If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 
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GO TO WINSTON-SALEM JAN- sale $0. head pure-tvod Sloreterg 
‘ \ \\ \ UARY 9-11 breeding cattle. 
\ \ 
\ 





: These sales will be under the auspices of 
Stockmen, Dairymen and Poultrymen the National Recording Associations and the 


From One End of North Carolina North Carolina Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ 


e e e to the Other Will Gather in the Association, West Raleigh, N. C. 
The Finishing Touch Greatest Meeting of the Kiad Ever 





Geel 


i /" 


Held in the State NIGHT PROGRAM—WEDNESDAY, JANU- 
-e ARY 10 

HEN you have put the finishing touch on a OLLOWING is the program of the 7:15—Address, Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director 

W job of laying Texaco Roofing you know that big meeting of the North Carolina North Carolina Experiment Station 


work on that roof is ended for a long time. Livestock Association to be held at and Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C. 
. i i o 7:45—Address, Gov. Henry Stuart, Governor 
ost the Fair Grounds, Winston Salem, N. 7 , ; 
Be te oa eo onean coe ce Janney 918, i Seu edoral "rma 
nothing. n e 


out it on page 10. IST} 
aes by many years — Ree DAIRY DAY—THURSDAY, JANUARY 11 
roohngs by : TUESDAY MORNING JANUARY 9,—GEN- 9.45 president's Address, H. P. Lutz, New 
N ERAL PROGRAM a a ee ee ae eee 


10:30—Address of Welcome, O. B. Eaton, 

Mayor of City of Winston-Salem. 

10:40—Address of Welcome, W. W. Bruce 
Anderson, County Agent of Forsyth 
County. 

10:50—Response, F. T. Meacham, Statesville, 
North Carolina. 


10:00—Address, Helmer Rabild, Dairy Divis- 
ion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, 

10:45—Market Milk Production, A. O, Mc- 
Eachern, Wilmington, N. C. 

11:15—The Jersey Cow, R. L. Pike, Geneva, 


70: 





° Ohio. 

is sun-proof, cold-proof, fume-proof and fire-resist- 11:45—Feeding the Dairy Cow for Profit, A. 
\ ing. These are the reasons why it wears so well. SWINE DAY—TUESDAY, JANUARY, 9 J. Reed, West Raleigh, N. C. 

It is adapted to meet any conditions to which weather - 11:20—My experience in Pork Production in 12:15—Discussion. 
SN subject it Eastern Carolina, Frank Shields, Noon hour. 
SN or man may J x Scotland Neck, N, C. 12:45—Automobile trip to leading farms an@ 
N If you are not using Texaco Roofing you are not 11:20—Advertising and Satine Lig tocheg soe — by = + 

. ildi and Market Hogs, r. Tait Butler, way, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

SN getting the most out of ‘enol buildings. Progressive Farmer. 2:00—Announcement of prizes—Presenta- 
\N. Texaco Roofing is 12:00—The Value of Pasture Crops in Raising of cups and awards, 

sold by all good deal- Hogs, T. B. Parker, Director Farm- 2:15—Dairy Judging Demonstration. 

ers. For folder con- ers’ Institutes, Raleigh, N. C. 3:00—Dairy Cattle Sale. 

taining samples ad- 12:20—Announcements by the Secretary. Business Meeting State Dairymen’'s 
A . dress: — 12:30—Noon hour. Association. 
= (Demonstration in judging swine will a 
= ROOFING DIVISION oN\Y) i be conducted during the noon hour.) NIGHT PROGRAM—JANUARY 11 
—- THE TEXAS COMPANY f 1:30—(a) Demonstrations in Vaccinating 7:99—Banquet. 
———— HOUSTON Against Black Leg in Cattle. Toastmaster—Dr, Tait Butler. 

ZZ - : Z (b) Administration Serum Treatment Responses, 


Against Hog Cholera, Dr B. B. 

Flowe, State Veterinarian, 
2:00—Pasture Rotations for Hogs. m _ i a 

Piedmont Section, R. W. Graeber, Some Pig Club Winners m Georgia 


Mecklenburg County. HE records of the pig club boys in 
Mountain Section, BH. D. Weaver, Bun- 


9:00—Moving pictures, 





Georgia have been closed for the 
combe County. f 1916 < 

Coastal Section, L. W. Shook, Edge- se , and very good records 
eombe County. they are. There are 2,600 of them in 
Sand Hill Section, T. D. McLean, Georgia in 71 counties in the state. At 
Moore County. the three big fairs, the Southeastern 


2:20—Public Sale Pure-bred Berkshires, at Atlanta, the State Fair at Macon, 


consisting of 12 bred gilts and 12 and the Georgia-Florida Fair at Val- 
boars ready for service. Hogs sub- 








ogee Regeln dosta, the pig club boys made exhibits 
4 irst Farm, ~* M -a5 
=i palmaluconaianialiaiag of their hogs not only for competition 
POULTRY—TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 —_— = other, but this year ~— 
$:00—The President’s Annual Address, E. §S, alge the — ete against = 
Ties Athevtia, XM, C. breeders. Their winnings at the fairs 
8:15—Some Points on Advertising Fancy Were remarkable. At the Southeast- 
Poultry, Tait Butler. ern Fair at Atlanta the boys had 91 
8:30—Poultry Judging Demonstration by pigs on exhibition, at the State Fair 
Judge Louis Heller. 111, and at the Georgia-Florida Fair 


9:00—The Leghorn as an Egg Producer in 35, In these fairs they won $1,891. 
North Carolina, G. B. McCoy, Ral- 


an & ¢ Sixty-five prizes were won at the 
9:15—Winter Feeds for Poultry and How to _ fairs, —— four — and 
Stimulate Egg Production—Some of ree grand c ampionships. The 
the Recent Feed Problems, Ben, L, COunty ranking first for number of 
Sronce, Statesville, N. C. prizes was Grady, Fulton second, and 
9:30—The Sussex as a Broiler Producer, J. Bibb third. Only three counties did 
N. Jefferies, Raleigh, N. C. not win prizes, and very few of the 


9:45—Some Recent Results of Feeding Pea- pig club boys. The old time exhibi- 
nut Meal and Soy Bean Meal to 


ia ke ae tn Set bi taken off their feet with 

Raleigh, N. C. astonishment when they saw what 

The North Carolina Poultry Breeders’ As- the boys of the pig clubs were bring- 
sociation will hold its business meeting and ing in for exhibits. 

banquet Wednesday Night, January 10th. The boys and girls who were the 

For further information in regard to asso- leading winners, the kind of breed 

ciation meeting and entry of birds for the with which they won and _ the 


poultry show, which is to be held this week, amounts are as follows: 
write W. Carey Brown, Winston-Salem, N, C, 


























1 Poland-China and 1 Buroc......... $74.00 

St Goode Carr, Grady County. 
BEEF CATTLE DAY—WEDNESDAY, JAN- Poland sow and boar................ 67.00 

CARY 10 - Royo ass Bodiford, Grady County. 
‘ erkshire sOW ANG DOA... cccccccce 60.00 
; 9:30—Address, Mr. Leonard Tufts, Pine- _ Julian Hill, Bibb County. 
e eesy, WC, Srectaent Sart Cores © OR Oe sha iost ns cones 59.00 
= Ss == Sa Cae lina Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ As- Berkshires, boar and sOW.....+.+.+. 50.00 
sociation. Janie Scott, Early County, 

; —but the Rayo lamp 10:00—The Handling and Management of ae ce nbd 40.00 

offers a cheery greeting on the stormiest night. Pure-bred and Grade Beef Herds, Mr. Poland sow, cup, state champ....... 38.00 

: : : . L. f£. Case, Beef Cattle Feed Man, J. T. Cox, Bibb County. 

Its clear, white light will make the long, win- West Raleigh, N.C Berkshire “sow | =. von’ Geum 37.00 
A : sae emir Sere suther ody, Fulton Coun 

ter evenings shorter. Saves your eyes and 10:30—Results of Three Years Cattle Graz- Hampshire boar ..............ee0e 36.00 

makes the closest work easy. ing and Feeding Work on Farm of T. ise te Sheats, Fulton County. seta 

‘Gee, Game, % 6. & FF € 0 ar ee 50 
Es Henry Wight, Grady County. 
The neat appearance and graceful lines of the Peden. Berkahive, Gow <.csceees cs ean + cece 26.00 
x b ‘N0—The eT Rinichi Bernard Humphrey, Emanuel County. 
Rayo lamp make it a real ornament. Built of 11:00 ne Rieeen ont Fons at Mist ou ee ee el Co ty. 
; : : . . attle ¢ sir Value e Farm, abel Touchs wowndes C 5 
solid brass and nickel plated, it lasts a life time. ce Soa te wee Te ne Oe 

The Rayo is a medium priced lamp but you 11:45—The Place of Beef Cattle om the ,,., Marl Cox, Bibb for 8b. 60 st.00 

. : North Carolina Farm, with Special Eri ae ‘arroll County. : 
n rice ric Johnson, Carroll County. 

cannot get a better light at any p od Reference to Soil Fertility, Dr. Tait Hampshire boar............sssse0:- 00 

Lighted without removing chimney or shade. Butler, ‘Vice-President and Baitor _.. Ueoele Henderson, Fulton County. |... 

ick. Progressive Farmer. Joseph Jones, Grady County. 

Easy to clean and rewic *Results of codperative work between B. Duroc boar te teeeeeees tet eeseeeeenes 17.50 
Use Aladdin Security Oil—the most A. I, Washington, D, C., and Animal ae ee ee eee 
economical kerosene—for best results. Industry Division, West Raleigh, Athens, Ga. C. A. WHITTLE. 

Z N.C, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 12:30—Marketing of Livestock—Practical HIS ANSWER 
ew Jersey Problems onfronting 1e armer, e teacher had been reading to the class 
(N J ) Conf ti tk F Th I had b t 
I ; — s il- about the great forests of America. 
BALTIMORE, MD. af. paren verge ees wet “And now, boys,” she announced, “which 
Washington, D. C. Charlotte, N.C. road, Washington, D. C. one of you can tell me the pine that has the 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W.Va. 1:00—Noon hour. longest and sharpest needles ?’’ 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 1:30—Sale 20 head pure-bred Aberdeen-An- Up went a hand in the front row. 





“Well, Tommy?” 


gus breeding cattle; sale 20 head “The porcupine !’’—Tit-Bits. 
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Farm Work for January 


By B. L. Moss 








ITH the New Year, we can do 
W no better work than that of 

planning to put the farm ona 
basis of permanent maximum efficien- 
cy. Sit down and figure it out care- 
fully: Is your farm doing everything 
it can possibly do toward making 
profits for you? Is there nothing that 
can be done to increase yields, at the 
same time holding down expenses, so 
that your total net profits may be 
made larger? 

* <« < 

A great problem is this, that of 
farm management. Dr. Knapp used 
to say that farming is one-eighth sci- 
ence and seven-eights common bus- 
iness sense, and he was right. Say- 
ing the same thing in another way, it 
is the manner or method in which we 
apply available scientific facts that 
really counts. We’ve known men 
with heads crammed full of scientific 
facts, but they had these facts so 
badly arranged and classified, as- 
sorted with so little regard for their 
relations to each other, that when 
they attempted to use one they were 
as likely as not to grab the wrong 
one, use it in the wrong place, and in 
the wrong way. As a matter of 
course, they were disappointed with 
the results. 

* * * 

So with the New Year, let us plan 
not only to get every bit of informa- 
tion we can about our business, but 
let’s also plan to use this information 
in the right way and at the right 
time; let’s fit it to our local condi- 
tions as nearly as may be, remember- 
ing that what may be entirely appli- 
cable 100 miles away may not fit our 
peculiar local conditions at all. 

kk * 


To illustrate, Texas farmers very 
generally seem to favor a cotton like 
the Triumph variety, large-bolled, 
storm-proof, only moderately early 
in maturity. In south Louisiana, 
south Mississsippi and south Ala- 
bama, on the other hand, the Tri- 
umph type of cotton has not been 
popular under boll weevil conditions, 
a less rank growing, quicker matur- 
ing, more prolific type generally 
yielding better. And the same holds 
good with regard to selecting the 
best variety of corn, the best breed 
of livestock, the best farm meth- 
ods: fitness for local conditions 
should be the criterion. And to get all 
the information he can about the fit- 
ness of varieties, breeds and farm 
practices is the wide-awake farmer’s 
job, and the skill and intelligence 
with which he goes about it must 
largely determine the measure of his 
success. 

a 

Commercial fertilizers this year 
promise to be higher-priced than for 
a long time, and the wise farmer will 
supplement them as far as possible 
with the home-made kind. Right 
now there’s many a farm where the 
manure is lying out in the open, los- 
ing its plant food content with every 
rain, and yet the owner next spring 
will be buying plant food in bags, and 
paying dearly for it, too. 

* ok OX 

Not that we do not believe in com- 
mercial fertilizers, for unquestiona- 
bly they can, when rightly used, be 
made very profitable. But with cot- 
tonseed meal and nitrate of soda, 
our main sources of commercial ni- 
trogen, higher than most of us have 
ever before seen them, good business 
policy demands that we save every 
possible ounce of nitrogen-carrying 
material. 

a ae” 

In this connection, it should not be 
forgotten that the best place for ma- 
nure is on the land as fast as it is 
made, unless the fields are so steep 
that losses from washing are likely 
to occur. The next best plan is to 


keep the stables well bedded, soj that ‘i 


the liquid portions of the manure will 
be absorbed and held until hauled 
out. 
x ok x 

Manure piled under a shed is likely 
to ferment and and much of the valu- 
able nitrogen escape. Besides, piling 
manure under a shed and then later 
shoveling it into the wagon and haul- 
ing to the fields means too much 
handling for economy. Handle as 
little as possible and get to the fields 
as quickly as possible is generally a 
good rule in handling the farm ma- 
nures. And unless you want some 
very finely rotted manure for the 
garden or the flowers, don’t bother 
with the compost. The best experi- 
ment station evidence indicates that 
composting has little to recommend 
Gs 


me 


kk Ox 
If you value your farm at all, don’t 
starve it by burning anything that 
can be plowed under. Straw, grass, 
cotton and corn. stalks—all these 
contain valuable plant food, and to 
burn them is sheer waste. Besides, 
they furnish valuable humus-making 
‘material, and humus is one of the 
greatest needs of the Cotton Belt. 
Even branches of trees and small 
logs can be well used in stopping gul- 
lies. Burn nothing that has plant 
food in it, and your farm will bless 

you with bigger crops. 

* * * 


We noticed a suggestion some time 


ago for stopping gullies that is worth 
handing on. This is nothing more 
than a strong stake driven in the 
ground at each side of the gully and 
a piece of woven wire stretched 
across it. Anyone who has seen how 
a woven wire fence on a hillside holds 
the soil knows that this plan will 
work. Try it. 
* + 

January is an excellent time for 
giving the farm a general clean-up. 
Fences need to be built, repaired, 
and strengthened; thickets of bushes 
and briers ought to be cleaned up; 
ditches should be opened and the 
banks cleaned off; all fence rows 
made spick and span; and all unhous- 
ed machinery and material put. safely 
away under cover. A trim, well-kept 
farm is a possession to be proud of, 
and to have the best kept in the 
neighborhood a real distinction. 





Says Progressive Farmer Has 


Helped Him 


AM going to tell you how much I 

appreciate what you are doing and 
have done for the farmers, and es- 
pecially the laboring class,and I trust 
you may go on in your good work. 

The Progressive Farmer is the best 
and cleanest paper I know. I read 
several papers, some religious papers, 
and none of them are any cleaner than 
The Progressive Farmer. You have 
done a lot for me in the farming 
line. I have learned very much 
through your paper that would have 
taken years without it. 

ISHAM BULLARD. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


(7) 1491 





SAWMILL AND ENGINES 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and Gig- 
Back. Back motion of carriage $ times as fast as any 
other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, causing 
all the feed gearing to stand still while backing; 
Great saving In power and wear. Catalog and prices 


free. Also Spring Harrows, Cultivators, Corn Plant- 
ers, Shellers, etc. 


Mention this paper. 


Hench & Dromgold, Mfrs., York, Pa. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Make your rich wet lowland the 
most productive on the farm. It 
will yield splendid crops if relieved 
of saturation. Mr. Geo. T. Little, 
Camden, S. C., writes: 

“The twenty carloads of rr tile | 
bought from you the r] 
value of my land.’ 

We sab aaaiaie hard burned 
clay tile. Sold direct. Ask for free 
booklets and low prices. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK CO. 














Mfrs., Box P, Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Learn how by reading our new book § 


‘Fur Facts.” Writeforit today. It's Free, 
Price List, Tags, etc., also Free. 
Abraham Fur Co. 
107 Abraham Bld3., St.Louis.Mo 





When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer.” 


“IT saw 
Progressive 
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THE GREAT 


INTERNATIONAL 


LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION 


Just closed, surpassed in magnitude and interest any previous show of the 
kind held in the United States. 


A complete report prepared by well-known authorities has just been pub- 
lished by the Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, which gives in addition to descrip- 
tions of the showing events, details covering the sensational sales of breeding 
and fat stock and reports of all of the live stock association meetings held 


This sixty-four page Report Number together with the beautiful one hun- 
dred page Holiday Issue, which contains matter of interest to every member 
of the farm home, will be sent without extra cost to new yearly subscribers 
at $1.00, or three years for $2.00 if orders are sent in at once. 
scribers who have permitted their subscriptions to lapse can also take 
advantage of this offer. 


= At no time has the interest in live stock farming been so extensive, and 
= there is no publication that presents anything like the amount of entertain- 
= ing and instructive matter dealing with that subject as does The Breeder’s 


In sending remittance your personal check will be accepted if not conven- = 
ient to send money order. 


Address 


= THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, 
= Room 1127, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
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butter-scoring contests 
Annual Convention; 


highest. . 
three wins out of twenty-th 
there. 


highest in the cream classes. 


still, as to performance. 


to ask 











INDISPUTABLE PROOF OF 





CREAM SEPARATOR 
SUPERIORITY 


INCE 1892 the National Buttermakers’ 
S each year 
and at every 

made from cream separated by a De Laval Separator has scored 
This is a 100 per cent record for the De Laval. 
ree contests. 
Only unusual merit made such a record possible. 


But that is not an unusual record for the De Laval, 
great National Dairy Show at Springfield, Mass., in October, 1916, 
butter made from De Laval-produced cream scored highest in both 
the creamery and dairy classes, while De Laval cream scored 


The juries at the great national and international expositions 
have invariably acknowledged the superiority of the De Laval. 
They awarded the Grand Prize to the De Laval at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, a's also at Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Brussels, 
and all the great world expositions for 25 years. 


As a matter of fact, it is very easy to prove De Laval superi- 
ority. All that is needed is a careful comparison with any other 
machine, either as to design and construction, or, more important 
But such proof is no longer necessary to 
a well-informed dairyman or farmer. 
Laval superiority piled up and multiplied so many times that,it is 
no longer open to question by anyone. 


If you are without a cream separator or 
need a new one, the only question you need . 
is, 
Laval for me to buy?” 


See your De Lava! agent immediately, 
or, if you don’t know him, address the 
nearest De Laval main office as below 
for any desired particulars, 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St.,Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 


Association has held 
in connection’ with its 
such Convention, butter 


Twenty- 


No room for chance 


At the 


He has seen proof of De 


It is an accepted fact. 


“Which is the proper size De 
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In the winter your team grows fat and soft. 
And a hard leather 
collar rubs the flesh and galls your horses” 
shoulders like a new shoe blisters the heel. 


Prevent those sore shoulders by replacing the heavy irritat- 
ing. sore-producing leather collar with the LANKFORD 


Then plowing comes, 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR. 


You can work galled horses with LANKFORD Collars and 
For. this collar is 
made of sail duck: It is stuffed with cool, oily cotton fibre. 
LANKFORDS are not filled with straw, bair or unsanitary 
They Gt any shape neck—adjust 
the strain to. secure the easiest draft for the horses. Easy 
to put on—last three or more seasons—will not pack or 


(1) 


their shoulders heal while in harness. 
materials that irritate. 


barden. Cannot =. 


CoucH’ BROS. MEG. So. 
Box 749- 
ATLANT: 


A. OA, 


19-Cc 
gunurene, TENN. 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR 
“Costs Only $1.25 


Not a pad buta real collar that heals because 
the oily cotton fibre absorbs the sweat impuri- 
ties from the soses. Three million sold last 
year. Dealers guarantee them to heal sore 
shoulders and galls, or your Look 
* money back. If your dealer HY poy shiz 
cannot eupply you, I will eup- 
ply you direct upon goostgt of 
$1.25. Charges 
Prepaid. Bs 
State i> — +e 
size ‘ams Tad 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 


dates, as I ‘sell nearly every 
day in the sale season 














CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 

make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, 

attended to. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s all 





ee STUMP. PULLERS 


1 all stumps. ede ful — fast. ij 
: Write for Catalog N 
ie La Plant Choate Mig. ce. Coder Rapids, uf 
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Livestock Suggestions for January 
UYERS and sellers of livestock by 
mail should keep in mind that 

there is risk both to the seller and 

buyer in such transactions. To the 
seller, there is the risk that the buy- 
er is not a judge of livestock or will 
not value the animal as he does, or in 
rare cases, that the buyer is not hon- 
est. To the buyer, there is the risk 
that the seller has given the animal 

a better description than it deserves, 

or that the seller does not know the 

the animal, or in rare 
cases, that he is dishonest. The rem- 
edy is that both seller and buyer, re- 
cognizing the risks in such transact- 
ions, should be willing to share the 
loss equally, unless dishonesty. on 
the part of the parties to the trans- 
action is apparent. 

il 


The most important item in caring 
for livestock in the South during the 
winter is to keep them dry and out of 
the mud. An animal that is well fed 
may get along fairly well although it 
has to stand in the mud all day and 
sleep in damp quarters at night, but 
an animal that is poorly fed cannot 
stand such treatment. Cattle and 
other livestock die in the South from 
lack of feed and having to live in mud 
and dampness, although not from ex- 
posure to cold. 

Ill 


Beef cattle that are well fed, or 
even horses and mules, will do better 
out in the open, even though they 
have no protection, if they can find a 
dry place to lie down, than they will 
confined in small open lots or damp 
barns or stables. But young pigs, 
colts, calves and dairy cattle should 
have protection from the cold winds 
of winter and especially from any 
dampness in their houses or sleeping 
quarters. It should also be remem- 
bered that a stable with Openings at 
the floor or cracks in the walls 
through which the wind blows unob- 
structed is not’ suitable for confin- 
ing any animals.*Good ventilation 
doesn’t mean drafts and nor is it suf- 
ficient to make the walls tight, the 
floors must also be dry. 

IV 

In making pastures for grazing the 
livestock next summer let us avoid 
making the lots or fields too small. 
Land is cheap and abundant. A lib- 
eral allowance can be made for the 


hogs and the calves, the cattle and 


the mules and there will still be left 
land for the growing of cotton 
and corn and other necessary crops. 
The average man who makes a pas- 
ture for the hogs uses less than half 
the land necessary and the pastures 


| for cattle considering the grass they 


do not contain should usually be en- 
larged three or four fold. If the cat- 
tle pasture is large enough one will 
do fairly well, but two, which will 
permit a change of the cattle and al- 
low the grasses to get a fresh start 
are: better; while several large lots 
which will furnish a succession of 
crops for the hogs are a necessity. 
Vv 

Fall seeding is best if the pastures 
are expected to furnish much grazing 
the next summer, but something can 
still be done this winter and spring 


| to make the pasture more than an 


enclosure, where grass doesn’t grow. 


| There are few if any better pasture 


' plants 





than lespedeza for summer 
pasture in the South. The seed may 
be sowed any time between now and 
May, but the best season is probably 
from February 15 to April 1. It is a 
late growing plant and unless an 
abundance of seed is used it does not 
furnish a large amount of pasture the 
first year but it will make some 
growth almost anywhere and reseed 
itself. Of course, it does best on 
moist land of good fertility. 

VI 


In this season of high prices for 
feeds it will be a very valuable aid to 





the raiser of hogs to have a field of 
spring-sowed rape. It must have 
rich land and must be put in early, 
for unless it makes its growth dur- 
ing the period of moderate tempera- 
ture, March, April and the first half 
of May, it will not afford much graz- 
ing. It rapidly fails when hot weath- 
er comes. It should be put in during 
February or early in March, and if 
sowed broadcast abundant = seed 
should be used, say 8 to 10 pounds 
per acre on rich land and 6 to 8 
pounds on very rich land. 
Vil 


A crop or combination of crops 
which should be more generally test- 
ed out in the South is oats and Can- 
ada field peas. It is probable that this 
combination will do better in the 
northern third of the Cotton Belt 
than farther South, but even well 
South it will probably prove valuable 
in furnishing early feed for cutting 
and feeding green or for making hay, 
if it is sowed early and put on fairly 
good land. One bushel of Canada 
field peas and one to two bushels of 
oats per acre is probably about the 
right rate of seeding. Early January 
in the middle and lower South and 
late January or early in February for 
the northern third of the Cotton Belt 
is about the right time for seeding. 

VII 

The work stock should not be al- 
lowed to get poor from lack of feed 
Or care during the winter, but it is 
poor policy to feed a full ration of 
grain when the work stock are idle. 
Idle work animals are injured more, 
even in the South, by over-feeding 
than under-feeding. There is no ob- 
jection to allowing the work stock to 
live largely on hay during the winter, 
if they are idle, provided grain feed- 
ing and regular exercise are com- 
menced and a full measure of each is 
gradually reached during the two 
weeks just before the hard spring 
work begins. When hard work be- 
gins, then rather a small allowance 
of hay and a larger allowance of 
grain should be used. 

IX 


Many pigs and some other young 
animals are always lost in the spring 
because there is no suitable provision 
made for housing the mother and 
young. It is sometimes stated that 
the old sow which runs in the woods 
comes up with the largest litter but 
it is not true. There are two-one-to- 
four-pig-litters among the sows giv- 
en no attention to one among the 
sows properly cared for. A farrow- 
ing house costs little and if a fender 
is put around the walls and very lit- 
tle bedding is used, so as to prevent 
the mother crushing the pigs, no in- 
vestment on the farm will pay bet- 
ter; 


Xx 


It is customary to salt the stock 
more or less regularly in the summer, 
but they are often neglected in win- 
ter. The winter season, when the 
cattle are on dry feed and often 
on coarse rough feed deficient ir 
phosphorus and lime, is when our 
livestock are most likely to suffer 
from a lack of mineral matter. This 
is particularly true of heavy milking 
dairy cows. Either salt and ground 
phosphate rock or salt and acid phos- 
phate mixed should be kept before 
the livestock constantly or a small 
quantity, say one ounce of salt and 
two ounces of the ground phosphate 
rock, should be given daily in the 
feed for every 1,000 pounds weight. 





STAGE FRIGHT 


At a wedding feast in Chicago recently the 
bridegroom was called upon, as usual, to re- 
spond to the’ given toast, despite the fact 
that he had previously pleaded to be ex- 
cused. 

The poor man, blushing to the roots of his 
hair, rose to his feet. He intended to convey 
the idea that he was no hand at speech- 
making. Unfortunately, however, he placed 
a hand upon the bride’s shoulder, and look- 
ed down at her as he stammered out his first 
conventional remarks, and then, at a loss 
how to conclude, added, lamely: 


“My friends — er — this — er — thing has 
been forced upon me.” 
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Yq WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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A NEW YEAR SUGGESTION 


HE New Year is on us, and every sub- 

scriber should now see to it that his 

subscription is paid clear through 1917. 
The price of paper has doubled, and we are 
bound to ask our good friends to renew 
promptly without waiting for letters from us, 
and we are bound to stop subscriptions when 
the time is out, and we must ask our good 
friends to help us get renewals and new sub- 
scribers so that we may not have to employ 
expensive agents for this work. January is 
the best month in the year for sending your 
club, and the sooner the better. 














he tellaggiad Dan T. Gray, of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers, announces 
that the next annual meeting of this body will be 
at New Orleans, January 24, 25, 26, 1917. An excel- 
lent program is being prepared, and any one inter- 
ested should write Prof. Gray, at West Raleigh, 
N. C,, for full information. 





F YOU can’t give three days to that great meet- 

ing of the North Carolina Livestock Association 
in Winston-Salem next month, we hope you will 
pick out the days when the subjects of most in- 
terest to you are discussed and be on hand for 
those discussions. But as this is a leisure season 
on the farm, why not attend all the sessions? 





HE United States Census Bureau ginning re- 

port, issued December 20, shows that prior to 
December 13, 10,845,989 bales of cotton. were 
ginned, compared with 10,306,309 bales last year 
and 13, 973,228 bales in 1914. These ginning figures 
appear to be about in line with the recent Govern- 
ment estimate of 11,510,000 bales for the total crop. 





HE farm flock of poultry should contribute 

much more largely than it does to the average 
farmer’s income. As a means of paying grocery 
bills, as well as furnishing the table with the best 
of food, the rightly managed flock of hens is hard 
to beat. Next week we issue our annual Poultry 
; Special, which will contain some very interesting 
letters and special articles for poultry raisers. 
Look for it. 





HE ambitious farmer can now find at his agri- 

cultural college a “winter short course” to help 
him in mastering almost any subject that inter- 
ests him. In view of the rapid development of 
cheese factories in our mountain counties,—iwelve 
having been built in the last eighteen months—the 
North Carolina A. & M. College is now offering a 
short course in cheese-making and cheese factory 
management. This course lasts from January 16 
to March 3. 





VERY North Carolina farmer who can possibly 
do so should plan now to attend the meeting of 
the North Carolina Livestock Association to be 
held in Winston-Salem, January 9-11 inclusive. 
Tuesday, January 9, is “Swine and Poultry Day,” 
Wednesday is “Beef Cattle Day,” Thursday is 
“Dairy Day.” Livestock and poultry shows will 
also be held in connection with the meeting with 
sales of breeding stock. The complete program 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Previous meet- 
ings have been highly successful and this is ex- 
pected to be the best yet. 





N THE Progressive Farmer sometime ago Mr. R. 

W. Scott published some excellent articles on 
storing ice for summer use. We hope that many 
of our readers took his counsel to heart and are 
preparing to add to the comfort of the coming 


summer in this way. As the Rural New Yorker 
says: 


“Many farmers have provided farm lighting 
plants and water systems for the farmhouse. 
This adds much to the comfort of the family, 
and is a fine thing to do where it can be af- 
forded. They ought to go further and put up 
icehouses, as the comfort of cooling ice in 
summer is about as great as that of a heating 
plant in winter. The advertising campaigns 
conducted by dealers in supplies have been a 
source of education for many farmers in pro- 
viding home comforts. The same kind of an 
education does not come in providing for the 
icehouse—that is something we have to do our- 
selves, but now is the time to begin and plan 
for the ice supply next summer.” 


In this connection every reader should send for 
a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 475, “Ice Houses” 
—sent free on application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





T= confident expectation of higher priced cot- 

ton as voiced in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
is generally shared, we believe, by authorities best 
informed as to existing conditions. Among these 
authorities we note the Cotton and Cotton Oil 
News, of Dallas, which editorially points out that 
cotton goods are so high that mills can make 
profits on 25-cent lint, and adds: 


“A matter of two or three hundred thousand 
bales more or less is not sufficient to keep 
cotton below one million bales short of a sup- 
ply, even spinning every bale in the New York 
and New Orleans stocks. Cotton is in a class 
all alone. Even if wool would be used as a 
substitute for cotton, the price for the cheap- 
est and poorest unwashed fleece at San 
Angelo, Texas, is 35 cents, and the highest 
price for the best washed fleece at Boston is 
one dollar per pound. We think the market 
a safe one until it reaches 25 cents, and per- 
haps more as the season advances, and the 
urgent needs of the mills convince many of 
them that they will have to shut down some 
time before the next crop comes in, even if 
cotton should reach 25 cents.” 





Joint Liability of Borrowers Under New 
Rural Credits Law 





HE new rural credits law provides that every 

borrower through a local farm loan associ- 

ation shall take stock therein to the amount 
of 5 per cent of the face of his loan, and that dou- 
ble the value of this stock shall be the extent of 
the borrower’s liability in case of default by other 
members of the association. 

This means that if Jones borrows $1,000, he must 
take stock to the value of $50; and if one of his 
fellow-borrowers fails in his payments, Jones may 
be subject to an assessment of not more than dou- 
ble the value of his stock, or $100, to help make 
good the amount, if any, remaining due after the 
fellow-borrower’s place has been sold under fore- 
closure. 

Now since the amount loaned a farmer is not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the appraised value of his land, 
if appraisals are conservatively made, we doubt 
if there is more than one chance in a thousand for 
any member of an association to have to pay any- 
thing because of another member’s failure. Cer- 
tainly the contingency is so remote that no farm- 
er ought to hesitate a minute, if he needs the mon- 
ey, at joining a local farm loan association. 


The Government Nitrate Plant Should Be 
Located at Muscle Shoals 








ONGRESS recently appropriated $20,000,000 to 
be used in the establishment of a Government 
nitrate plant. This law is a part of the so- 

called “preparedness” enactments, the aim being to 
provide an adequate and dependable nitrate sup- 
ply for the manufacture of explosives in case of 
war. 

Since, however, the country is rarely engaged 
in war, it is provided that in times of peace, in or- 
der to keep the plant at work, its output is to be 
put on the market for the use of the farmers of the 
country. Nitrate fertilizers are now by far the 
most expensive fertilizers used in this country, and 
authorities estimate that in peace times this plant 
will be able to put nitrogenous fertilizers on the 
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market at about one-half what they are now cost- 
ing us. 

Much the larger part of all the fertilizers used in 
the United States is used by the farmers of the 
South, and, other things being equal, it seems right 
that we should have this plant located at a point 
somewhere within the Cotton Belt. Muscle Shoals, 
located on the Tennessee River in north Alabama, 
where several hundred thousand horse-power is 
available, would seem the ideal place for this 
plant. This location has just been endorsed by tha 
National Farmers’ Union in session at Palatka, 
Florida, and the Southern Commercial Congress 
at Norfolk. Putting the plant here will, in our 
opinion, work the greatest good to the greatest 
number, 





Buy Fertilizers Early 
6 ee who have fertilizers to buy can make 


no mistake in buying early. There seems no 

probability that there will be any changes in 
general business, or in the fertilizer business in 
particular, which will make prices more favorable 
to the purchasers of commercial fertilizers be- 
tween now and planting time next spring. The ac- 
tivity in all lines of business makes the problem 
of transportation, the securing of raw materials 
and consequently the delivery of fertilizers, an in- 


creasingly difficult matter to guarantee. 
Those who delay the securing of their fertiliz- 


ers, especially if the majority wait to the last min- 
ute to buy, as is usually the case, are likely to find 
the difficulty of obtaining what they want greatly 
increased, the prices advanced and possibly they 
may fail entirely to get all they want in time to 
meet their needs. 

Those who pay cash should be able to pay early 
as well as late, and those who buy on credit will 
probably be able to get credit early with less dif- 
ficulty than at planting time. At least, there seems 
no good reason why the average buyer of fertiliz- 
ers should not make arrangements early for the 
delivery of such fertilizers as he needs at the time 
he wishes them delivered. 

Because the manufacturers always say, “buy 
early,” the average man is apt to conclude that it 
is to his interest to buy late, but this is a case 
where the seller’s and buyer’s interests are alike, 
and this by the way is really not as rare an occur- 
rence as most people think. Our only interest in 
the matter is that the farmer gets what he wants 
when he wants it and on the best terms fair to all. 
We believe the man who buys or arranges for his 
fertilizers early is the man who most frequently 
realizes these objects. 


Which Are You—Mr. Tightwad, Mr. Spend- 
* thrift, or Mr. Thrifty? 


ET’S not forget to include “the saving habit” 

among our New Year resolutions. 

As we have often said, we don’t believe in mis- 
erliness, but we do believe in thrift. And to show 
just what is the distinction between thrift and 
miserliness, we give herewith an illustration fre- 
quently used in the National Thrift Campaign this 
year. It shows how a stingy man divides his dollar, 
how a reckless spender divides his, and how a wise 
man divides his. There are the specifications, and 
from them you can figure for yourself whether 
you are Mr. Tightwad, Mr. Spendthrift, or Mr. 
Thrifty: 

Mr. Vistgued's Dol- 











Mr. Spondthetit's Dol- Mr. Thrifty’s Dollar: 
are 


* Per Cent a Per Cent Per Cent 
BAvEB .occcccces 60 BAVOG vesisnacees 00 Gaves wosccccces 20 
Living expenses.. 37 Living Expenses.. 58 Living expenses.. 50 
Education ...... 1 Recreation ...... 40 Recreation ...... 10 
Charity .......00 1 Education ...... 1 Education ...... 10 
Recreation ...... 1 CHEE ci.c0csa0 1 Charity ....ccccce 10 


As has been well said, “the tightwad saves un- 
wisely, the spendthrift spends unwisely; the thrif- 
ty man both spends and saves with judgment and 
reason.” Try to male your dollar like Mr. 
Thrifty’s. 





A Thought for the Week 
"That i is only one failure possible in life and 





that is not to be true to the best one knows. 
—Canon Farrar. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


| 
| Nine Suggestions for the New Year 
| Eze 





By CLARENCE POE 

















Remember the Community in Your Will 


LONG with making an inventory, every farm- 

er should now make a will, or revise it if it 

needs changing. And here we would repeat 
what we have frequently urged before—‘Remem- 
ber the community in your will.” It always grieves 
us when we read any man’s will and find that he 
has left nothing for the community. A man of 
even modest means may leave money to erect an 
auditorium or “public meeting room” in connect- 
ion with the schoolhouse; or to establish a school 
or community library; or to build a road; or to 
buy a few acres for a school farm or park; or to 
paint the church or schoolhouse; or to beautify 
church or school grounds; or to provide the 
schoolhouse with pictures, or domestic science 
equipment, or a piano, or a bell. 

Suppose you could leave $100 or $200 of which 
only the interest should be used each year to buy 
new books for the library, or to help buy school 
books for needy children, or to buy books (or 
medals) to be given as prizes to boys and girls 
making the best records in this or that line of 
study? Would not any of these form a worthy 


memorial of you, and would you not feel better | 


knowing that your will gave such evidence of pa- 
triotism and public spirit, instead of havirg it 
leave you in the attitude of thinking only, even in 
prospect of death, of your own family—“your wife 
and son John and his wife and no more?” 

& 


Start Working for Needed Legislation 


OW that Legislatures are meeting in so many 
Southern states, farmers should get to work 
in behalf of such legislation as they wish to 

promote. If you haven’t time to write letters to 
your law-makers, why not use the blank printed 
in The Progressive Farmer two weeks ago? Buta 
letter is much better. Discuss also in your Local 
Union or farmers’ club whatever legislation affects 
rural progress, and have the secretary forward 
resolutions and petitions as soon as_ possible. 
Farmers often make the mistake of waiting till too 
late in matters of this sort. The big corporations 
have their lobbyists on hand from the beginning 
of the session—and have always done much work 
even before the members come together. 
C4 


Offer Prizes for te Local School 


E HAVE just suggested the wisdom of leav- 
ing a sum of money in your will, the inter- 
est to be used in buying prizes to be offer- 

ed in your local school. This reminds us to say, 
however, that there is no use waiting until you are 
dead to start this good work. One, two, or five 
dollars may be offered as a prize to the boy or 
girl who makes the best record in some subject 
you are interested in, or who writes the best es- 
say on some subject you think needs attention. 

Wherever either teacher or committeemen will 
do a little work, a group of prizes may be secured 
and offered that will greatly stimulate the interest 
of the boys and girls. If you file your papers, look 
over our list of “Sixteen Good Subjects for Which 
Prizes May Be Offered,” in The Progressive 
Farmer of September 23, 1916. 
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Be a Codperative Farmer in 1917 


BOUT the first New Year resolution any 
farmer should make is this; “I will be a co- 
Operative farmer in 1917.” This is especially 

important for every one-horse to five-horse farm- 
er, as Mr. J. Z. Green points out in his article on 
page 4, “The Salvation ogthe Small Farmer.” We 
can’t too soon begin getting ready to buy fertiliz- 
ers, supplies, and machinery in coOdperation with 
our neighbors this year, nor too soon begin ar- 
ranging for coOperative marketing of all sale 
crops. The wise small farmer will begin sending 
at once for catalogs of farm implements and ma- 


%. 


chinery, decide what kinds he needs, and seek to 
interest his neighbors in their codperative pur- 
chase and operation. It is also gratifying to see 
how fast our Southern farmers are taking up co- 
Operative shipping and selling of cattle and hogs. 
Look for some interesting letters on this subject 
in early numbers of The Progressive Farmer. 


Get Ready for a Community Fair Next Fall 
TT" SOME readers it may seem very early to 


begin talking about a community fair next 

fall, but it’s really none too soon. Just as 
soon in the new year as possible the list of prizes 
should be announced, and Mr. Farmer, and Mrs. 
Farmer, and the farm boy and girl, should begin 
laying plans to walk away with this or that par- 
ticular prize next fall. 

And every neighborhood ought to have a com- 
munity fair. A good one was described in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer and here is a letter 
right now from one of our friends that shows 
what almost any neighborhood may do: 


“We had 600 enthusiastic people at Thicketty 
Mountain Schoolhouse for our community fair 
Thanksgiving Day—men, women, children and 
babies from six neighboring school districts. 
In the livestock exhibit the mules, cows, hogs, 
and chickens were all of the best. Fancy work, 
canned products and other articles of the home 
were exhibited by the ladies and girls and 
were most creditable. The agricultural pro- 
ducts were a treat to look upon. Nineteen 
babies were in the baby show. 

“Then we had Thanksgiving exercises, three 
excellent brief addresses, a spelling match, a 
cake walk, athletic stunts—and a dinner un- 
rivaled in quantity and quality. 

“Before the day was over, the people voted 
to make the Thanksgiving community fair an 
annual event. Macedonia school was quick to 
offer for the meeting place, and so all the 
schools and communities present are to join 
her in holding the next one at Macedonia 
schoolhouse.” 


In making up a prize list for your community 
fair, don’t forget to ask town merchants, bankers, 
etc., to contribute also. Nearly every progressive 
city business man gives away a_ considerable 
fraction of his income for public purposes anyhow, 
and since he gets much of his income from the 
country, he ought to give to country as well as city 
schools, churches, institutions, celebrations, etc. 

& 


Why Not Have a “School Farm’? 


NOTHER thing any rural community might 
well set out to have is a “school farm”—that 
is to say, a few acres set apart to be cultivat- 

ed by patrons and pupils of the school, the proceeds 





IDEALS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


p \O WEIGH the material in the scales of 
the personal,. and measure life by the 
standard of love; to prize health as con- 

tagious happiness, wealth as potential service, 

reputation as latent influence, learning for the 
light it can shed, power for the help it can 
give, station for the good it can do; to choose 
in each case what is good on the whole, and 
accept cheerfully incidental evils involved; to 
put my whole self into all that I do and in- 
dulge no single desire, at the expense of my- 
self as a whole; to crowd out fear by devotion 
to duty, and see present and future as one; to 
treat others as I would be treated, and myself 
as I would my best friend; to lend no oil to 
the foolish, but to let my light shine freely for 
all; to make no gain by another’s loss, and 
buy no pleasure with another’s pain; to har- 
bor no thought of another which I would be 
unwilling that other should know; to say 
nothing unkind to amuse myself, and nothing 
false to please others; to take no pride in 
weaker men’s failings, and bear no malice 
toward those who do wrong; to pity the 
selfish no less than the poor, the proud as 
much as the outcast, and the cruel even more 
than the oppressed; to worship God in all that 
is good and true and beautiful; to serve 

Christ wherever a sad heart can be made 

happy or a wrong will set right; and to recog- 

nize God’s coming kingdom in every institu- 
tion and person that helps men to love one 
another.—Dr. William DeWitt Hyde. (The 

Outlook Co., Pubs.) 
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to be used for school purposes. In The Progressive 
Farmer of March 4, 1916, Prof. Zebulon Judd gave 
his experience in organizing sixteen such school 
farms in one county, ranging in size from 1% to 
4% acres, the value of products raised ranging 
from $74.01 to $313.50. Another friend, Mr. Daniel 
G. Worsley, writes us the experience of Dixie 
school farm as follows: 


“Our patrons were called to meet February 
18, to consider the matter, and selected a level 
three-acre tract. They gave eight bags of 
cottonseed meal and eight two-horse loads of 
stable manure, while the Planters’ Cottonseed 
Oil Company gave one ton of fertilizer. 

“On March 29, twenty-three men with twen- 
ty-eight horses and mules met and broke the 
ground. We planted cotton in April, and the 
harrowing, chopping, and picking was done by 
neighbors assembling and working together a 
few summer afternoons, usually from 2 to 4 or 
5 o'clock. 

“Then, on the afternoon of October 18, 
teachers, pupils, and patrons, 80 persons in all, 
met and picked two bales of cotton, and on 
November 18, with 60 present, we picked two 
bales more.” 


lf you need a longer school term, or a larger 
school building, or more teachers, or domestic sci- 
ence equipment, or paint for the buildings, isn’t it 
worth while getting your patrons to come together 
and discuss having a school farm in 1917? 


S 
A Credit Union for Every Neighborhood 


W: WISH, too, that the men and women in- 
every neighborhood to which The Progres- 
sive Farmer goes would resolve to start a 
“credit union” or farmers’ mutual savings and loan 
association before the end of 1917. All over Eu- 
rope these organizations have done more than al- 
most anything else (1) to stimulate thrift; (2) to 
save the landless man from usury and “time 
prices”; (3) to help tenants become landowners, 
and (4) to develop business ability and the codp- 
erative spirit among the people. 

Everyone of these objects is worth encourag- 
ing, and not least among them the encouragement 
of thrift. Too many of our country people be- 
cause they can save little do not try to save at all. 
Once get the habit of saving and your dollars will 
grow. Somebody has said that the whole philoso- 
phy of thrift was given by an Italian laborer, who 
said: “I get a dollar a day; spend $1.01; sometime 
I have nothing. I get a dollar a day; spend 99 
cents; sometime I have something.” 


w 
A Reading Community Is a Progressive 
Community 


HE man who doesn’t respond to appeals for 
progress is usually the man who doesn’t read 
—or who doesn’t read the right sort of liter- 
ature. Of course, if a man reads only papers that 
spend their time abusing some party or sect, he 
will be about as narrow as if he didn’t read at all. 
But if we can get progress-preaching papers in ev- 
ery home in the neighborhood, we are likely to 
have progress-making people. The man who is 
interested in community betterment therefore can 
hardly do a better thing than to spend a few days 
in January getting subscriptions to the papers he 
believes will help his people most. This will not 
only be good missionary work, but in most cases 
the publishers wil! offer such premiums or com- 
missions as will make the work profitable as well. 
This is a good time, too, to enlarge one’s own 
individual library—a good time to look over the 
list of Farmers’ Bulletins in our “Reference Spe- 
cial” and order such as you wish, and a good time 
to get some extra volumes for your library or 
bookcase. A good book is something, if well kept, 
that will be as useful to your children when they 
grow up as it is to you now. And a book is one 
thing no one should ever buy from an agent. You 
can get a dozen standard books of permanent val- 
ue for the price of one agent-handled book. If 
you don’t believe it, look at the remarkably low 
prices on standard books given in our “Reference 
Special.” 
se 


Why Not Have a Community Meeting? 


N THE end, we come back, of course, to our 

familiar declaration that the surest and easiest 

way to get all these good things is through or- 
ganization—that we must have in every country 
neighborhood a local farmers’ organization and 
also an organization of farm women. What's the 
reason you and a few others can’t call a meeting 
of your people to discuss the general subject, 
“What Do We Need For the Improvement of Our 
Community ?” 

And when you have the meeting it might be well 
to take up the “Ten Tests of Progress for Your 
Neighborhood” as given in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer and decide what can be done about each 
essential of social progress that is yet lacking. 
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13 Years 
of Big Hatches 
For Less Than 


20c Each 


—And Good For 
Many Years More 


Our oldest Old Trusties are now 13 years old 
and still in use. For example figure Old Trusty 
at $10. Thirteen years’ use 
would be about 77c per year and 
if four hatches per season were 
made, each hatch would cost 
about 194¢ per hatch. That 
makes a pretty low cost for 
in 


Old Trusty 


Mo. or Seattle, Wash, We pay the 
guarantee safe arrival. 
Book Free 


$9 


The M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 























are favorablyknown. Many of 
the best sorte were introduced 









Livingston's Glove, finest pink, for slicing and shipping, pht.Se. 
> Stone, finest bright red, for canning and catsup, 
pat. Both immense yielders. Try them. 
New 112-Page Catalog FREE 

Fully describes the best varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
Gives 300 true-to-nature i}lustrations and quotes honest 
prices for quality seeds. Telle when to plant and how to 
grow big crops. Write for your FREE copy To-Day. 


Livingston Seed Co.,342High St., Columbus, O. 


























IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 


New Flats and Fillers 
New Ego Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 


150 EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 
eee “o 
Incubator is cov- 

with asbestos 
fron; has triple walls, 


, topper tank, ni ry 
tester, thermometer, ready to 
use. 80 DAYS’ TRIAL—money back if 
pot0.K. Write for FREE Catalog 

























‘Now 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 10E Rae 








PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry,Small Fruits,Strawberry Vines,Nuts 
ete. QENUINE HALE BUDDED from bearing J.H.HALE 
TREES. GENUINE Delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box U, Cleveland, Tenn 

















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















| 
A NEW YEAR’S SONG 


On New Year’s Eve in England, 
All in the olden day, 
The children went a-caroling, 
All in the olden way; 
And ever as they journey’d on, 
This chorus would you hear:— 
“God send you happy, God send you 
happy, 
Pray God send you a happy New 
Year!” 





Our days are sadly modern, 
Our ways are modern, too; 
But hearts still beat as high with love 
As once they used to do— 
So take the old-time message, 
Good friends, both far and near: 
“God send you happy, God send you 
happy, 
Pray. God send you a happy New 
ear!" 


—Nora Smith. 











HAS YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
WOMAN'S CLUB? 


Do Not Let It Be the Last in the 
Country to Have This Sign of Pro- 
gressiveness 


EOPLE have learned that they 

cannot do things alone. Why 
even in Bible times, the disciples 
were sent out in twos; for perman- 
ent works, the people were brought 
together, as in Nehemiah, “Come 
now, therefore, and let us take coun- 
sel together,” 

“Now, see here,” said one dear old 
gentleman, “this neighborhood is all 
right. No clubs are needed here!” 

“Have you a telephone and = good 
roads, excellent conditions for mar- 
keting products, freedom from ma- 
laria and typhoid? Have all your 
citizens good homes, running water, 
electric lights, automobiles and plen- 










ty of reading matter as have some 
farming sections?” 
“Well, no,” he admitted. 
“Then it would seem that 
men. could take counsel on 
things.” 
eYnats so, 
his chin. 
“Do your little children ever get 
sick of mumps, measles and other 
preventable diseases; do you men 
have indigestion; has every farm a 
flock of well-paying fine-bred hens; 
are your schools just all you wish 
them to be?” 
“Well, no,” he said again. 
“Women in other places are learn- 
ing how to remedy these. Why not 
in your home neighborhood? Are 
your women any less intelligent?” 
“No, sir,” came with emphasis. 
Then with a sly grin, he said, “If our 
women come together, won’t they 
talk about us men?” 


“Don’t flatter yourself,’ I had to 
laugh. “We doubtless will discuss 
your digestive system and how to 
make one of your dollars go as far as 


your 
these 


he replied, scratching 








two, but that is as near as you will 
be considered. It may not be flatter- 
ing, but it’s true!” 

“Now, just another question,” I per- 
sisted. “Are your young people satis- 
fied here or is there a gang of boys 
who are a little rough and girls who 
are believed to be a little too eager 
for fun?” 

“Yes, there are! 


I wish the country 
was shet of ’em!” 





| “If I took you to several neighbor- 
| hoods where the parents had helped 
| the young people to organize and 
| continued to share in the young peo- 
ple’s plans, where these young folks 
;now are content to work hard and 
|study all week for the sake of the 
wholesome fun they get the one af- 
ternoon they come together, would 
you believe that a number of them 
were once considered bad boys?” 

“Yes, I would, for I’ve read about 
them,” he answered. 

“And you still maintain that the 
homes of this community, would not 
be better for having a Farmers’ 
| Union for the men, a club of United 


Firm Women for the women, and a 
club of young people?” 

“You don’t like those pig clubs, 1 
see,” he returned evasively. 

“Yes, yes, yes, get the boys into 
corn and pig clubs. It teaches them 
to be good farmers and to work man 
to man. Let the girls be canning 
club girls, for how better can they 
learn the value of home education? 
But there is a large number who 
belong to none of these. Get them 
in for fun if need be, and give them 
their education sugar-coated. It is 
just as effective. Let the mature 
people make up their minds to be no 


_wet blankets but rather bright and 


guiding stars; and soon you will 
change the name to Farm Content- 
ment Club. Try it and see!” 

“We'll do it. It’s worth a good 
tf1ai0” 


BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


Books Help to Make a United Family 
With the Aid of Leisure and Good 
Light 


VERY home is richer, not poorer, 

for taking the local paper, the best 
farm journal that exists, a first-class 
magazine for the women, one for the 
girls, another for the boys and, per- 
haps something for the little child- 
ren. They bring into any home a 
wealth of sunshine, inspiration and 
knowledge; their accumulated  in- 
fluence through the years is beyond 
estimation. 

But to have the postman place 
magazines in the mail box is not all. 
There must be a certain amount of 
leisure, a good light, and comfort- 
able chairs. If a family is to get 
the most out of its reading there 
must be even more, a certain spirit 
of codperation and companionship 
which induces the reading aloud of 
articles of general interest, the dis- 
cussion of them, and, sometimes, a 
good-natured tolerance of biased or 
immature opinions by the younger 
members of the family. 

The number of publications is le- 
gion, but there is one 1 wish to men- 
tion just now because it seems to 
fill a long-left want for mothers and 
children. It is “Something To Do,” 
a magazine to educate little children 
through play. It is published in 
Boston. 

Among books for home makers I 
should like to commend the “Lib- 
rary of Home Economics,” publish- 
ed by the American School of Econ- 
omics, Chicago, Ill, at $12 a set. 
This set includes the following 
volumes: 





Principles of Cookery—Anna Barrows, 
The House: Its Plan, Decoration and Care 
—TIsabel Bevier. ; 
Care of Children—Dr. A. C. Cotton. 
Household Hygiene—Maria S. Elliot. 
Household Bacteriology—Maria S. Elliot. 
Personal Hygiene—M. Le Bosquet. 
Food and Dietetics—Alice P. Norton. 
Home Care of the Sick—Amy E. Pope. 
Household Management—Bertha M. Ter- 
rill. 
Study of Child Life—Marion F. Washburn, 
Textiles and Clothing—Kate H. Watson. 
Fannie Farmer Cook Book, ¢which has 
level measurements). Fannie Farmer. 
Fannie Farmer Cook Book for Sick and 
Convalescent—Fannie Farmer. 
“The Baby,’ 75e—Anna Steese Richard- 
s0n. 
On the Training of Parents, $1—E. H. Ab- 
bott. 


! 


Not all knowledge need cost us 
anything—that is, anything but a 
postal card, a little ink, and energy. 

Here are but a few of the many 
bulletins that may be had for the 
asking from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: bulletins on meat, fish, 
beans, eggs, food values, cheese, 
poultry, okra, cereals, fruits, pota- 
toes, corn, nuts, cabbage or bread. 
Then there are bulletins on certain 
patent seh, cl the care of food, 
beautifying the home grounds, the 


vegetable garden, cooking veget- 
ables, kitchen plans and  conven- 
jiences, paint and canning. Ask the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Department to send you a list of all 
free bulletins or get the list from 
The Progressive Farmer “Reference 
Special.” 


The Bureau of Animal Industry 
gets out a study on canning meats, 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, one on can- 
ning vegetables, and various State 
Boards of Health on all health sub- 
jects, from colds to malaria. 

The National Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C., has a series 
of free bulletins concerning the phy- 
sical care of mothers and children. 

It will be good training for the 
older boys to build book cases for 
this wealth of literature, and for 
the girls to file and arrange them. 





HOW COOPERATION HELPS 


A Woman in the Mountains Wants 
to Know if There Is Any Way in 
Which CoGperation Can Help Is- 
olated Farm Wives 


oe HAT I want to know is how to 

increase my income so as to 
have the wherewithal to buy the 
things I know I need. I have been 
trying through The Progressive Far- 
mer and other sources as well for 
more than a year to find out how a 
woman living in the mountains, far 
from market, can sell canned goods, 
pickles and poultry, eggs and butter. 
The United States Government is try- 
ing to help through the parcel post, 
but I cannot see how I am going to 
gain much when eggs are twenty- 
four cents a dozen at home, to mail 
four dozen at cost of thirteen cents 
and only get twenty-nine cents a 
dozen in Washington, D. C. 

The farm papers advised farmers 
to sell their hens the first of October. 
My husband took ours to market 
then. The trip took two days with 
a two-horse wagon. He had a beau- 
tiful flock of fine bred hens weighing 
from five pounds to six pounds each, 
and got only forty-five cents apiegg. 

Doesn’t that make you want a 
fresh handkerchief to cry on? If you 
had fattened those hens on wheat at 
one dollar a bushel, it would. 


The idea of trying to persuade us 
to buy labor-saving devices. What 
we want is to know where and when 
and what to sell. We work from day 
to dark, and economize with every 
nickel and are always harrassed to 
find a dollar to pay for The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Is there any use get- 
ting in touch with other women situ- 
ated as I am? If I did get in touch 
with them, how could we coéperate? 

FARMER’S WIFE. 


Editoral Comment: — There are 
women who manage to get fair prices 
for their products, as occasional let- 
ters testify. Instead of answering 
this myself, I am going to ask women 
who have succeeded either individual- 
ly or through codperation to help 
her and others, by telling us what 
they have done and how they did it. 





Go to the Bible for Lessons in 
Cooperation 


S I read my Bible a few days ago, 

I realized as never before that the 
Book of Books told us more about 
cooperation and neighborhood im- 
provement than has ever been told 
us since. If we followed His exam- 
ple, everso imperfectly, our neighbor- 
hoods would be made communities 
indeed! 


He did what He could to banish 
sickness. No one ever heard Him 
say “It is the will of the Lord” when 
wickedness gor suffering came. He 
gave sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, and deliverance to the cap- 
tives, which any of us can do, too, in 
our small way by maintaining and 
encouraging community health offi- 
cers and nurses and looking forward 
to the day of the community hospi- 
tal. We can go farther; we can help 
to banish illness by each observing 
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Winter Styles 











8088—Ladies’ Long Kimono.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 





Any of the 


pretty crepe materials can be used for this garment. 


8136—Ladies’Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure, 


Although on plainest 


lines, the waist of this dress ig attractive. The skirt is cut in one piece. 


8122—Ladies’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure, 


This coat is loose-fitting, 


with the body cut in long-waisted effect and having three-piece skirt section. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





strict quarantine herself and in oth- 
ers. 

He was hospitable. His first ap- 
pearance in public after the begin- 
ning of His work was not in a pulpit 
or even a meeting to discuss world 
problems but rather at a wedding. 
He disregarded the observances of 
the creeds of the time but never those 
of hospitality. He entertained sim- 
ply; the people sat on the grass and 
were fed bread and fish. 

He was good to children. In the 
time of Christ, children were kept 
in the background. “Suffer little 
children to come unto me,” “Unless 
you become as a little child,” etc. 
Many of His quotations are similar. 
Never was a little child cuffed on the 
ear, never a little one bade to eat it- 
self into indigestion. It was sim- 
plicity and love everywhere. 

He was chivalrous to women. Even 
His disciples were horrified to find 
Him talking with the woman at the 
well. With Him and His, Mary, Mar- 
tha and other women shared equally 
with the men in the work, the re- 
wards, the pleasures and the cour- 
tesies of life. 

He was openly the friend of the un- 
happy and helpless and frankly the 
enemy of those filled with sordid am- 
bition and greed. No thought of 
self-interest was His when he found 
enemies of society in either high or 
low places. 

He believed in codperation, always 
sending out His disciples in twos and 
not alone. 

He led people to reason where pos- 
sible, leading from the known to the 
unknown. 

His concern was the abolition of 
narrow creeds, the betterment of liv- 
ing conditions, the development of 
ideals, the coming together for all 
that is good. 


KEEP YOUR PROMISE TO THE 
CHILD 





A Story That Will Touch the Heart 
of Many a Mother 


I SHALL never forget the bitter dis- 
appointment my five-year-old boy 
once suffered because of my failure to 
keep a promise to him. 

It was Christmas week, with all 
the good things that time brings to 
a child; the young people of our 
neigborhood had asked that we let 
them have a pound supper at our 
house, which, of course we agreed 
to do. 

The little boy had never been pres- 
ent at any kind of a party. He never 
tired of asking questions about the 
one we were to have, and took the 
keenest interest in the preparations. 
From old magazines we cut out pic- 


tures of advertisements that had run 
through two issues, pasted on cards 
cut from drawing paper and tied 
with little bows of red ribbon. The 
pictures had to be exactly alike; the 
boys were to draw cards from one 
box, the girls from another, and they 
were then to match, the boy and girl 
having cards that matched, to go in 
to supper together. While looking 
for the pictures, the little fellow’s joy 
knew no bounds, when he found two 
alike. 

Finally the wonderful day arrived. 
My husband and brother-in-law spent 
the day hunting quail and brought 
in about twenty-five, which the girls 
and I dressed and fried just before 
serving the supper. 

When night came, and the boys and 
girls began to arrive, the girls in 
pretty dresses and the boys wearing 
their brightest ties, each bringing a 
mysterious package wrapped in brown 
paper, the little boy was open-mouth- 
ed in wonder. 

Then came the music, the games 
and the laughter, which the child 
watched till he grew sleepy. I told 
him if he would lie down without un- 
dressing, I would wake him when it 
was time to serve supper. Instantly 
his tired little eyes closed. Not for a 
moment did he doubt that I would 
wake him, for all my life I have tried 
to keep my promise to a child, and 
up till that night he had never known 
me to fail in one that it was possible 
for me to keep. 

When the clock hands were near- 
ing the midnight hour, the table was 
laid with a snowy cloth, at each end 
was a platter of fried quail. with 
steaming biscuit in reach. Placed 
about over the table were the con- 
tents of the paper bags brought by 
the boys and girls—candy, oranges, 
nuts, ¢ake, fruits. Old Santa himself 
could scarcely have been more liberal. 

Because my friends’ children were 
not to be wakened, I could not pick 
up the courage to wake my boy. 

Just as the last guests were leav- 
ing, the child awoke. Jumping up in 
bed, he asked eagerly, “Mama, have 
you fixed supper yet?” 


How bitterly he cried when I told P 


him we had eaten supper! He kept 
repeating, “You said you’d wake me.” 
I brought him some remnants of the 
supper, but he refused to be comfor- 
ted by that. It was not so much that 
he wanted to eat, but he wished to 
experience the novelty of the occas- 
ion, and I had not kept my promise. 
It is to be doubted if the same, un- 
questioning faith ever comes back. 
Let us always keep faith with little 
children. A. P. A; 





Does anyone but you know that you are a 
member of the church and Sunday school? 


Save Your Feathers 


2 DOES not pay to ship feathers 
any distance in less than one-hun- 
dred pound lots, as the rates are 
high on small quantities, so a dealer 
in feathers tells me. Send feathers 
by freight and not express, for the 
latter eats up the profits. 

Dry, picked feathers bring more 
than scalded ones, and dark ones less 
than white ones. 

When you get in touch with a 
feather merchant, stick to him. He 
must offer you a low price at first 
for your feathers may be damp, dirty, 
dark or quilly. When he knows you, 
he is sure you are sending him the 
best quality and he makes out his 
check accordingly. The minimum 
price for pure white goose down ‘is 
65 cents a pound, good white feathers 
bring 10 cents less, gray ones about 
45 cents, scalded ones 35 cents. 

Duck feathers, white and fine, bring 
50 cents, dark or scalded 40, and dark 
scalded, 30 cents. 

Chicken feathers, dry picked and 
white, bring 16 cents, dark ones, 3 
cents. Quite a difference, is there 
not? Long, fancy rooster tails bring 
75 cents and hen quills one cent a 
pound. 

Turkey feathers all white bring 75 
cents and all dark 10 cents; tails and 
wings bring from 55 cents to 5 cents, 
according to length and beauty. 





Have you given the school teacher a word 
of commendation and encouragement? 
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—SPECIAL WINTER SHORT COURSES 


For Canning Club and Home Demonstrations Agents of the South. 


January 2 to Febcuary 9, and February 12 to March 31, 1917. 
Write for information 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Send remittances to us please. 


Our All Farm Club 
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tion for The Progressive Farmer. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 


HERE was no answer for a time. 
Mrs. Carew sat with her eyes 
out the window. Gradually the 
angry rebellion on her face changed 


to a look of hopeless sadness. Very 
slowly then she turned and said: 


“Pollyanna, I had thought I 
wouldn’t tell you this; but I’ve de- 
cided that I will. I’m going to tell you 
why nothing that I have can make me 
—glad.” And she began the story of 
Jamie, the little four-year-old boy 
who, eight long years before, had 
stepped as into another world, leav- 
ing the door fast shut between. 


“And you’ve never seen him since— 
anywhere?” faltered Pollyanna, with 
tear-wet eyes, when the story was 
done. 

“Never.” 

“But we'll find him, Mrs. 
I’m sure we'll find him.” 

Mrs. Carew shook her head sadly. 

“But I can’t. I’ve looked every- 
where, even in foreign lands.” 

“But he must be somewhere.” 

“He may be—dead, Pollyanna.” 

Pollyanna gave a quick cry. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Carew. Please don’t 
say that! Let’s imagine he’s alive. 
We can do that, and that’ll help; and 
when we get him imagined alive we 


Carew— 


“But I’m afraid he’s—dead, Polly- 


anna,” choked Mrs. Carew. 

“You don’t know it for sure, do 
you?” besought the little girl, anx- 
iously. 

ON o no.” 

“Well, then, you’re just imagining 


its maintained Pollyanna, in triumph. 
“And if you can imagine him dead you 
can just as well imagine him alive, and 
it'll be a whole lot nicer while you’re 
doing it. Don’t you see? And some 
day, I’m just sure you'll find him. 
Why, Mrs. Carew, you can play the 
game now! You can play it on Jamie. 
You can be glad every day, for.every 
day brings you just one day nearer to 
the time when you're going to find 
him. See? 

But Mrs. Carew did not “see.’ 
rose drearily to her feet and Sie: 

“No, no, child! You don’t under- 
stand—you don’t understand. -Now 
run away, please, and read, or do any- 
thing you like. My head aches. I’m 
going to lie down. 

And Pollyanna, with a troubled, so- 
ber face, slowly left the room. 


She 





CHAPTER V. 
Pollyanna Takes a Walk 


T WAS on the second Saturday 
afternoon that Pollyanna took her 
memorable walk. Heretofore Polly- 
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paper. The dyes with which ink is colored are almost unobtainable. Copper 
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Boston streets by herself, never oc- 
curred to Mrs. Carew, hence she nat- 
urally had never forbidden it. In 
Beldingsville, however, Pollyanna had 
found—especially at first—her chief 
diversion in strolling about the ram- 
bling old village streets in search of 
new friends and new adventures. 

On this particular Saturday after- 
noon Mrs. Carew had said, as she 
often did say: “There, there, child, 
run away; please do. Go where you 
like and do what you like, only don’t, 
please, ask me any more questions 
today !” 

Until now, left to herself, Pollyanna 
had always found plenty to interest 
her within the four walls of the 
house; for, if inanimated things fail- 
ed, there were yet Mary, Jennie, Brid- 
get, and Perkins. Today, however, 
Mary had a headache, Jennie was 
trimming a new hat, Bridget was 
making apple pies, and Perkins was 
nowhere to be found. Moreover, 
it was a particularly beautiful Sep- 


tember day, and nothing within the. 


house was so alluring as the bright 
sunlight and balmy air outside. So 
outside Pollyanna went and dropped 
herself down on the steps. 

For some time she watched in sil- 
ence the well dressed men, women, 
and children, who walked briskly by 
the house, or else sauntered more 
leisurely through the parkway that 
extended up and down the middle 
of the Avenue. Then she got up on 
her feet, skipped down the steps, and 
stood looking, first to the right, then 
to the left. 

Pollyanna had decided that she, too, 
would take a walk. It was a beautiful 
day for a walk, and not once, yet, 
had she taken one at all—not a real 
walk. Just going to and from school 
did not count. So she would take 
one today. Mrs. Carew would not 
mind. Had she not told her to do 
just what she pleased so long as she 
asked no more questions? And there 
was the whole long afternoon before 
her. Only think what a lot one might 
see in a whole long afternoon! And 
it really was such a beautiful day. 
She would go—this way! And with 
a little whirl and skip of pure joy, 
Pollyanna turned and walked blithely 
down the Avenue. 


Into the eyes of those she met Pol- 
lyanna smiled joyously. She was dis- 
appointed—but not surprised—that 
she received no answering smile in 
return. She was used to that now— 
in Boston. She still smiled, however, 
hopefully: there might be some one, 
sometime, who would smile back. 

Mrs Carew’s home was very near 
the beginning of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, so it was not long before Polly- 
anna found herself at the edge of a 
street crossing her way at right an- 
gles. Across the street, in all its 
autumn glory, lay what to Pollyanna 


was the most beautiful “yard” she 
had ever seen— the Boston Public 
Garden. 


For a moment Pollyanna hesitated, 
her eyes longingly fixed on the wealth 
of beauty before her. That it was 
the private grounds of some rich man 
or woman, she did not for a moment 
doubt. Once, with Dr. Ames at the 
Sanatorium, she had been taken to 
call on a lady who lived in a beautiful 
house surrounded by just such walks 
and trees and flower-beds as these. 


Pollyanna wanted very much to cross 
the street and walk in those grounds, 
but she doubted if she had the right. 
To be sure, others were there, moving 
about, she could see; but they might 
be invited guests, of course. After 
she had seen two women, one man, 
and a little girl unhesitatingly enter 
the gate and walk briskly down the 
path, however, Pollyanna concluded 
that she, too, might go. Watching 
her chance she skipped nimbly across 
the street and entered thé Garden. 

It was even more beautiful close at 
hand than it had been at a distance. 

3irds twittered over her head, and a 
squirrel leaped across the path ahead 
of her. On benches here and there 

sat men, women, and_ children. 

Through the trees flashed the sparkle 
of the sun on water; and from some- 
where came the shouts of children 
and the sound of music. 

Once again Pollyanna 
then, a little timidly, 
handsomely-dressed 
coming toward her. 

“Please, is this—a party?” she ask- 
ed. 

The young woman stared. 

“A party!” she repeated dazedly. 

“Yes’m. I mean, is it all right for 
me—to be here?” 


hesitated; 
she accosted a 
young woman 
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“For you to be here? Why, of 
course. It’s for—for everybody!” ex- 
claimed the young woman. 

“Oh, that’s all right, then. 
I came,” beamed Pollyanna. 

The young woman said nothing; 
but she turned back and looked at 
Pollyanna still dazedly as she hur- 
ried away. 

Pollyanna, not at all surprised that 
the owner of this beautiful place 
should be so generous as to give a 
party to everybody, continued on her 
way. At the turn of the path she 
came upon a small girl and a doll car- 
riage. She stopped with a glad little 
cry, but she had not said a dozen 
words before from somewhere came 
a young woman with hurrying steps 
and disapproving voice; a young wo- 
man who held out her hand to the 
small girl, and said sharply: 

“Here, Gladys, Gladys, come away 
with me. Hasn’t mama told you not 
to talk to strange children?” 

“But I’m not strange children,” ex- 
plained Pollyanna in eager defense. 
“T live right here in Boston, now, and 
—” But the young woman and the 
little girl dragging the doll carriage 
were already far down the path; and 
with a half-stifled sigh Pollyanna fell 
back. For a moment she stood silent, 
plainly disappointed; then resolutely 
she lifted her chin and went forward. 

“Well, anyhow, I can be glad for 
that,” she nodded to herself,” for now 
maybe I’ll find somebody even nicer 
Susie Smith, perhaps, or even Mrs. 
Carew’ s Jamie. Anyhow, I can imag- 
ine I’m going to find them; and if I 
don’t find them, I can find somebody i 
she finished, her wistful eyes on the 
self-absorbed people all about her. 

Undeniably Pollyanna was lone- 
some. Brought up by her father and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society in a small 
Western town, she had counted every 
house in the village her home, and 
every man, woman, and child her 
friend. Coming to her aunt in Ver- 
mont at 11 years of age, she had 
promptly assumed that conditions 
would differ only in that the homes 
and the friends would be new, and 
therefore even more delightful, possi- 
bly, for they would be “different”— 
and Pollyanna did so love “different” 
things and people! Her first and al- 
ways her supreme delight in Beld- 
ingsville, therefore, had been her long 
rambles about the town and the 
charming visits with the new friends 
she had made. Quite naturally, in 
consequence, Boston, as she first saw 
it, seemed to Pollyanna even more 


I’m glad 





delightfully promising in its possi- 
bilities. 
Thus far, however, Pollyanna had 


to admit that in one respect, at least, 
it had been disappointing: she had 
been here nearly two weeks and she 
did not yet know the people who 
lived across the street, or even next 
door. More inexplicable still, Mrs. 
Carew herself did not know many of 
them, and not any of them well. She 
seemed, indeed, utterly indifferent to 
her neighbors, which was most amaz- 
ing from Pollyanna’s point of view; 
but nothing she could say appeared to 
change Mrs. Carew’s attitude in the 
matter at all. 

“They do not interest me, Polly- 
anna,” was all she would say; and 
with this, Pollyanna—whom they did 
interest very much—was forced to 
be content. 

Today, on her walk, however, Pol- 
lyanna had started out with high 
hopes, yet thus far she seemed des- 
tined to be disappointed. Here all 
about her were people who were 
doubtless most delightful—if she ate 
knew them. But she did not know 
them. Worst yet, there seemed to be 
no prospect that she would know 
them, for they did not, apparently, 
wish to know her: Pollyanna was 
still smarting under the nurse’s sharp 


warning concerning “strange chil- 
dren.” 

“Well, I reckon I'll just have to 
show ’em that I’m not strange chil- 


dren,” she said at last to herself, 

moving confidently forward again. 
Pursuant of this idea Pollyanna 

smiled sweetly into the eyes of the 


next person she met, and = said 
blithely: 
“Tt’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 
“Er—what? Oh, y-yes, it is,” mur- 


mured the lady addressed, as she has- 
tened on a little faster. 
(Continued next week) 
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“How does it happen that you are five 
minutes late at school this morning?’’ the 
teacher asked, severely 
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A MESSAGE FOR YOUNG BRIDES 


In Her January Talk to Southern 
“Little Gardeners,” Mrs. Patterson 
Talks Principally to Young Brides 
Who Must Begin at the Beginning 
in Beautifying the New Home 


THINK we Southern “Little Gar- 

deners” should have a hall of fame 
of our own, for the splendid men and 
women who feed the world, whose 
farms and gardens 
are smiling fields 
of plenty, and 
whose wise brains 
and strong hands 
have so multiplied 
the kindly fruits 
of the earth, so in- 
creased the grac- 
ious harvests of 
grain that they are 
like a vast army 








MRS. PATTERSON 


sent out by our Heavenly Father to 
-answer mankind’s pitiful never-end- 


ing prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Our great manufact- 
urers and men of affairs may carry 
the burden of the world’s wealth, its 
tremendous business interests; but 
farmers carry its very life—the food 
supply. I have never been able to 
look unmoved on a field of grain, or 
an orchard in blossom. They take me 
back to the very beginning of time 
when God said: “Behold I have given 
you every herb which is upon the 
face of the earth and every tree for 
meat, and the Lord God took the 
man and put him in the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.” 
We so often forget the last of that 
verse, “to dress it and to keep it.” 
That’s what we Little Gardeners are 
going to do and we intend to learn 
better and better ways all the time 
until there is food enough for every 
one and the South is the most beauti- 
ful spot on earth. 
a ae 


The very first person in our Hall of 
Fame is going to be Mrs. Charles 
Rankin of Fayetteville, N. C. 

Think of 23 vegetables in the garden 
on the second of November. I wish 
she would write and tell us some- 
thing about her ways of doing things 
and I wish she could move that entire 
garden to the State Fair just to show 
what a woman can do with a garden 
and a climate when she tries. How 
did she raise English peas? I planted 
them too, but they grew up looking 
like “Orphant-Annie” and eventually 
curled up and died on my hands. [ 
wonder if any other woman can equal 
her record. Surely it can’t be beaten. 

And she can’t be put into a hall of 
fame all by herself, either: some en- 
terprising farmers up in Stokes Coun- 
ty deserve a place there too. I went 
up to the county fair at King, the 
other week, and I have never seen 
finer apples and pears than they had 
—not in New York nor London nor 
Paris... Phat 1s certainly high praise 
but every word of it is deserved. If 
Stokes ever turns her attention to 
scientific fruit raising on a big scale 
so they will have quantity as well as 
quality, she will make a world record. 
It was such a very small exhibit that 
I fancy they have just made a begin- 
ning though I forgot to ask. They 
say Old Queen Victoria would eat no 
apples except Albemarle pippins but 
if she’d been with me that day in 
Stokes she would have sampled the 
Piedmont varieties with pleasure and 
profit. 

* *k * 

I promised that this letter should be 
for the brides who have bran new 
places; in many instances they write 
me ‘with “neither trees nor flowers.” 
They want to know “what to plant, 
from beginning to end.” If mis- 
takes qualify us to give advice, I am 
the right person to give it, for I’ve 
been making them right straight 
along for twenty-five years. But this 
is the encouraging part for the brides. 


‘spirea, alternating. 


My mistakes brought me better ways. 
So take failures comfortably even 
while striving for success. And the 
first thing to do on a new place is 
not to do anything until you've 
thought a lot. Sit down on the front 
porch and look in every direction 
and think what tree or shrub or 
group of plants would look well from 
the porch where you will spend your 
peaceful hours of rest. Think care- 
fully of the location of everything. 
If your view is a beautiful one of the 
mountain or peaceful country side, 
don’t hide it with a clump of ever- 
greens—set them out so they will not 
only rejoice your heart in winter with 
fresh green foliage but also hide barns 
and buildings or ugly factory. Black 
walnuts are such beautiful trees that 
I wonder they are not oftener plant- 
ed for shade when space is limited. 
No flowering tree is more beautiful 
than the apple and cherry tree, so 
why should they be banished to a 
distant orchard? Include them in 
your porch view, border your walk or 
driveway with blooming hedges. 
x * x 


I have started one with red japon- 
ica, yellow Forsythia and white 
They bloom at 
the same time and in a few years 
will be glorious bits of color. All in 
between I am massing perennial flow- 
ers and bulbs, purple ageratum, peren- 
nial sunflowers, foxglove, iris of all 
sorts, larkspur, wild phlox, sweet Wil- 
liam, columbine, and every bulb I could 
think of. If I wind up in the poor 
house it will be a bulb bill that sends 
me there. For the base of the porch, 
—the most conspicuous and most ne- 
glected part of the external house 
beautiful,—use dwarf evergreens 
massed so the ugly brick foundation 
will not show,—boxwoods, Euonymus, 
evergreen privet (a beautiful ever- 
green), rhododendron, any of the 
lovely broad-leaved evergreens advis- 
ed by a good nurseryman living in 
your vicinity. His advice or that of 
some good gardener near you is 
necessary, because most of your fail- 
ures will come from trying to grow 
things unsuited to the climate. Only 
yesterday a landscape gardener told 
me that a row ef blooming horse- 
chestnuts that were as the apple of 
my eye, would have to be taken up 
and their place filled by willow oaks 
if I expected shade—that they could 
not flourish in our hot dry climate. 

ke * 


Set out tall growing things along 
the sides of the house lot—magnolias, 
mimosas, crape myrtle, judas trees, 
dogwoods, cherry and plum trees and 
most anywhere tuck in a fig bush. 
When I am roaming around the place, 
which is pretty nearly all the time, I 
like to encounter something to eat; 
fruit or nuts, it adds to the joy of 
life. On the 12th of November I gath- 
ered the last figs. And no matter 
how bad the fruit year, figs never 
seem to fail, and they are as endur- 
ing and sturdy as original sin. There 
is a splendid article on “Beautifying 
the Home Grounds,” by Mr. Kerr of 
Sherman, Texas, in the November 
llth issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
He’s boiled down a book on land- 
scape gardening and gives it to you 
in a few words. It’s-worth framing 
for steady reference. 

. oe * 


I think I have tried pretty much 
everything in the shape of a porch 
vine, and having completed the circle 
have gone back to the beginning and 
am replanting our native white cle- 
matis that grows wild all through the 
mountain counties. Roses have their 
brief season of glory but it is so brief 
and their stems are ungainly through- 
out the winter months; triumpet vine 
gets woody; wistaria is a climbing 
tree and should be given a tree’s place 
in the landscape; honeysuckle kills 
out everything so that its marvelous 
fragrance barely atones for its ram- 


pant growth; Evening glories are 
good if one plants just for the season. 
Really Lam getting to the point where 
I prefer tall growing shrubbery plant- 
ed around the base of porches and 
house instead of so many vines. They 
give the general effect of green 
against the house and are so much 
less trouble. Of course I don’t mean 
to do away with the vines, for they 
fill a beautiful necessary place of 
their own, but by using massed shrub- 
bery against the house, we are not so 
dependent upon vines. Probably I 
have failed with them so often I am 
not so enthusiastic as I might be. 
* OK 

Then after you’ve planned a beauti- 
ful view from the porch to rejoice 
your heart and that of the family,— 
go down to the front gate and plan 
just as carefully your gifts of beauty 
to the world. For one person who 
enters your door five hundred pass by. 
It is safe to say most of them are tir- 
ed or troubled or suffering—all three 
very often—make your grounds such 
a beauty spot that every one pass- 
ing by, will lay aside all weary 
thoughts just to enjoy the loveliness 
of your growing blossoming things— 
your gifts to the world. And in doing 
all this you will enter reverently into 
the spirit of that good old prayer :— 
“The work of my hands, O Lord! the 
work of my hands, establish. Thou it.” 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


ONSTRUCT a trellis for the two- 

year old grape vineyard. 

Work coarse manure into the soil 
around shrubbery on the lawn. 

Asparagus plumosa “fern” makes 
a most satisfactory house plant. 

Both the roots and the tops of 
fruit trees should be pruned when 
the trees are set out. 

It is often necessary to prune shade 
trees to encourage even, symmetrical 
growth. 

Amoor River privet is one of the 
best evergreen hedge plants for the 
South. 

Send for seed catalogs and make 
out planting lists of vegetables for 
the spring garden. 

Set out at least a few blackberry 
plants of a good variety this winter 
rather than depend upon the wild 
forms. 

Every home garden should have an 
herd border. Many of the herbs are 
ornamental as well as useful. 

You can improve the appearance of 
shrubbery on the lawn by cutting 
out dead wood and thinning the 
branches where they have become 
too thick. 

Write the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a list of 
available farmers’ bulletins. Many 
of them contain useful information 
relative to fruit growing and garden- 
ing. 

Practically every farm home in the 
South could be abundantly supplied 
at this season with home-grown nuts 
and winter apples. How the little 
folks, as well as the grown-ups, would 
enjoy them! 

The pruning of an old neglected 
fruit tree consists chiefly in the re- 
moval of dead, diseased, or injured 
branches; shortening long  over- 
grown branches; cutting out water 
sprouts; and thinning the top so as 
to let in sunshine. 

Success in the planting of pecans 
depends largely upon preventing the 
roots from drying out and keeping a 
thick mulch of coarse manure or 
straw around the trees for at least | 
a year after they are set. | 

Watch young fruit trees closely at | 
this season when there is little green 
vegetation to see that they are not 
injured by rabbits gnawing the bark. 
Broom sedge, corn stalks, and news- 
paper are cheap material to tie about 
the bodies of the trees to prevent 
this injury. F, J. CRIDER. 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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e 
Bigger Crops—Less Expense 
Phosphorus double that in best com- 
= fertilizer, costs less than half. 
With legumes or other — be- 
comes complete fertilizer. 


SOr.e BUVILDer 


OFroscgG 


Quickly becomes available. Results 
rapid, permanent. Unused phosphorus 
remains in soil. For fruits, truck, 
Staple crops. Write for prices. 

Oriole Avenue. Croom, Florida. 
SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 

pod weclr estat er m4 

FOX DR RAND 1 SHUBBER ra 
ROO 


FING, toug 
petri tnd -~ ybedy ea 7 stew ts ote ara ta let 
grade; contains notar;no 
1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, ean a 800 i raport eq. "hon per 
roll, nails and cemen juded; guaranteed by old 
reliable house; awed and samples free, Our 
ania. is to verter Gow from this advertisement. 




















TNEY Co. 621 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 
("PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
SHORTHORNS 








SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering 
high-class reg- 
istered Shrop- 
shire Ewes, all 
bred and due to 
lamb in Janu< 
ary and Febru- 
ary. 


There being a 
scarcity of 
sheep, this will 
be your oppor- 
tunity to get 
something 
worth while, 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N.C. 






















ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. They 
are richly bred and of excelient 
ualit Ww booking orders 


ry. We solicit your juiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 
Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 


20 HIGH-CLASS SHORTHORNS 


Will Be Offered at Public cae at yenee- Ores, 
io C., January 9-12. Selected from the bes 
ished herds t “through the Central and 
The sale will be held under the auspices of the pom 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n., in connection with the 
North Carolina Livestock Breeders’ Association. 
It is an opportunity for the cattle producer of the 
Southeast. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, ttlinois. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


12 Extra Good Bred Heifers, 
Cows with Cales at Foot, 
5 six-months Bull Calves. 
Scotch and Scotch tops and priced to move them, 


LUTHER K. RICE, 
Paris, Ky. 

















MAY GOFF, 
North Middletown, Ky. 











Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


r Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


q If you have a farm torent or 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise. 


GQ Farm managers who wish to 
change positions far the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm tf you 
wish a position. 

















Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
2 new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 

~ subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 





>. The Progresstve Farmer 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a werd; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,600 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


MACHINERY | 


For Sale or Trade for Stock—Mounted 8- 
horse Fairbanks gas engine. Good running 
erder. W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


High-class standard make Cream Separa- 
tor. Only thirty days use. Bargains come 
seldom but here’s one. If interested write 
quickly. P. E. Sherrell, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Tom Houston Guaranteed Hand Peanut 
Sheller—Don’t injure kernels. Does twenty 
mens work. Shipped on trial. Representa- 
tives wanted everywhere. Good pay. Thom- 
as Houston, Henderson, Texas. 


: editions made 























in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 





In re- 





GUERNSEYS 


One Guernsey Bull Calf, $50. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


JERSEYS 


Ten Jersey heifers, bred or in milk, W. 
S. Roberson, Chape) Hill, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bull of merit, four years 
old, perfectly gentile. Excellent breeding. A 
‘pargain. P. E. Sherrell, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Sacrifice Sale—Six mules and three horses, 
Walter Clement, Mocksville, N. C 


Horses for Sale—Always, raised on farm, 
both light and heavy. Write your needs, W. 
S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


If in need of a nice fine blooded stallion, 
age 6 years, extra sure foal getter, write ta 
c. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Percheron Colts. 
weanlings, one stud and one filly. Splendid 
individuals, weigh six hundred each, 
Baxter Smith, Homer, Ga. 





Cc. L, Neel, 









































| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Men—1600 per cent profit guaranteed sell- 
ing spray pump and automobile washer. 
Write Russler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 





For Sale—One pair black grade Percheron 
gelding colts eighteen months old, $300, one 
sorrel mare colt coming three years, trotting 
blood $200; all sound, good condition, thrifty. 
Inspection solicited. Elmview Stock Farm, 
Grifton, N. C. 





Wanted—Single man to do general work 
around country home. Begin work January 
ist. Reference required. W. M. Burwell, 
Rt. 5, Henderson, N. C. 


Experienced poultryman wanted to oper- 
ate best equipped poultry plant in the South. 
Salary or percentage. Fine proposition for 
the right man. Lucerne Farm, Ine., Cu]- 
peper, Va. 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box C-54. 


Wanted by Young Man— A position with 
some jarge diversifying farmer as assistant 
Manager or secretary. Life experience, grad- 
uate of agricultural college. Single, strictly 
temperate. State offer in first letter. Ad- 
dress J. W. McL., Dillon, S. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
Suaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Learn the Automobile Business, and in- 
crease your income. Write for particulars. 
Booneville Automobile School, Booneville, 
Miss, 























$46 pays board, literary tuition, rent, heat, 
ight, four months. Stenography or Book- 
keeping $53. Four months term opens Jan- 
wary 2. Address Piedmont High School, 
Lawndale, N. C. 


Established, Representative School—Most 
liberal proposition to ambitious young people 
covering both board and tuition. Write to- 
day. Virginia Commercial & Shorthand Col- 


lege, inc., Lynchburg, V 
LIVESTOCK } 


BERKSHIRES 











RABBITS 


Belgian Hares—The best that grow, ped- 
igreed. J. J. Feather, 1507 North. Richmond, 
Virginia. 














DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 
Young Pointer—Well trained. Will sacri- 


fice at $15. Henry White, Bladenboro, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Pedigreed Duroc and Poland-China shoats, 


big bone kind. Frank Stoneburner, Edin- 
burg, Va. 











For Sale or Exchange—Fine Percheron 
mare colts for grade cow calves. J. P. Wim- 
berly, Battleboro, N. C. 


Southdowns, Lambs, Collie pups, Essex, 
Poland-Chinas, Tamworths, gilts, bred sows. 
L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


Registered Holstein and Jersey bull calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 
Low prices with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 
Motley, Va. 


For Sale or Exchange for cattle, or cheap 
mules. One high-class Arabian stud colt, 3 
years old in spring, weight 1,110 pounds, 
color red and white spotted. Handsome an- 
imal. J. L. Mitchell, Walnut Cove, N. C, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


Sheppard Anconas—Immediate sale, B. 
A. Brown, Kershaw, S, C. 

Anconas—Breeding stock. Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Carson’s Ancona Yards, Drawer 68, 
Charles Town, West Va. 


BUCKEYES 





























A few choice Barred Rock cockerels, 
Thompson strain. Price reasonable, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Jno, D. Cave, Louisa, 
Virginia. 





TURKEYS ae 


Bourbon Red Turkeys for 
Mercer, Sampit, S. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, largest strains. 
Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — Shofner 
strain. Mrs. S. H. Greene, Dumbarton, S. C, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Bred from big 
hens and giant prize-winning tom, Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Extra large Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
Sale—Toms, $7.50; hens, $4.50. Western 
Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Prize winners, 


toms $5; hens $3; trios $10. Robert Harllee, 
Florence, S. C., Route 1. 


White Holland Turkeys—Extra fine ones. 
Two Blue Ribbons State Fair, Columbia, this 
year. Toms $4, F. L. Allison, Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 


Full-blooded Young Bronze Turkeys for 
Sale—1916 hatched. 17 to 18 pound toms 
$7; 19 to 20 pound toms $8; 22 to 23 pound 
toms $9; 25 to 26 pound toms $10; 13 pound 
hens $5; 15 pound hens $6; 17 to 18 pound 
hens $7. Ali from first prize winning stock 
and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Con- 
rad, Winston-Salem, N. C., Rt. 2. 


WYANDOTTES 





Sale—Bryan 


























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Pure Half and Half Cotton Seed for Sale— 
Booklet free. W. C. Crook, Luray, Tenn, — 


Cotton Seed—Over two baies. Fair blue 
ribbon. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennetsville, S. C. 
For Sale—2,000 bushels improved big boll 


Cleveland cotton seed. W. N, Coleman, Cul- 
verton, Ga. 














Cook's Cotton Seed, $1.50 per bushel, Cash 
with order. W. L. Hall Feed and Seed Coa,, 
Greenville, N. C. 





Columbia Big Boll—Bringing premium 6 
to 9 cents over short staples. Let us tell 
you about it. Staple Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Easley, S. C. 

Steinheimer’s Cleveland made 876 pounds 
lint an acre. High records five years Geor- 





gia Station. Seed $2 bushel. R. Stein- 
heimer, Brooks, Georgia. 

For Sale—Covington’s Improved ~-sle 
Cotton seed. Early, prolific, wilt reo-'’=. nt, 
40 per cent lint, superior against wec vil. $2 
bushel, Supply limited. J. G, Dean, Daw- 
son, Ga. 





Dixie Wilt-resistant grown under Govern- 
ment supervision. These seed are unusually 
fine. Supply limited $2 bushel. Also Toole, 
Cleveland Big Boll and Long Staple varie- 
ties. F. Mason Crum & Co., Orangeburg, S. 
C., Seed Dealers, 





Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound. 46 
per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils. Free from all diseases. 1% inch staple. 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are 
originators of this wonderful cotton. Others 
are imitators, Write us for proof, and special 


price for early delivery. Vandiver’s Seed Co.,, 
Lavonia, Ga. 





Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Man- 
ley’s Cotton under boll weevil conditions. 
Early, prolific, resists drouths, winds and 
diseases. 40 bol{s to pound, over 42 per cent 
lint, staple 1% inch. Doubled yield of oth- 
er varieties in drouth and weevil sections in 
1916. No boll weevils. Write for facts and 
proofs from your own state and special de- 


livered price on seed. E. S. Manley, Carnes- 
ville, Ga, 





CORN 





If you want something real good in Part- 
ridge and White Wyandottes, write Sandy 
Run Poultry Yards, Ellenboro, N. C. 


We buy corn,.any quantity, bags or bulk, 
ear joad, Goldsboro Milling & Grain Stor- 
age Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 





Bred-to-lay White Wyandottes—Win and 
lay. A few more big, free range, pedigreed 
cockerels $3 each. Eggs from exhibition 
ge aaa pens, $2 per 15. Pope Bass, Les- 

e, Ga. 


HEDGES 


For Sale—Amoor River Privet. Reynolds 
Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LESPEDEZA _ 











PIGEONS 


Mated Pigeons for Sale—Varieties: Red 
Carneau, Homer, White King. Fine breed- 
ers, all guaranteed, For information, ad- 
dress, Riverside Squab Yards, Courtland, 
Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Pure-bred Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns. Prices right. O. F. Eller, 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Light Brahmas, Buff Cochin 
Guaranteed. Write wants. 
Kings, Creek, N. C. 


Buffs and Reds—Cecks and Cockerels, 
reasonable. Best blood lines. Eggs in sea- 
son. Blithewood Farm, Irwin, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Cockerels 
and hens, and Ancona cockerels for sale. 
Write for price. I. L. Newton, Jr., Red 
Springs, N. C 

Baby Chicks, 10c each. Eggs $1 per 15, 
Stock from White Leghorns, Rhode Island 


Reds, Black Leghorns. Harlan Farms, 
Lockhart, Ala. 


Some Bargains in Single Comb Buff Or. 
pington Chickens for December—Also one 
dozen pairs of Bourbon Red turkeys for 
quick sale. Orders promptly filled. Miss 
Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 














Bantams, 
Royster Laxton, 























Pure Buckeyes, $1 each. Ben Smith, Heids- 
ville, N. Cc. 





Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ereburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Bred sows, bred gilts and fall 


pigs. Priced reasonable. Fox Brothers, Se- 
vierville, Tenn, 








Pure-bred Berkshires—One fine sow and 
several pigs. Write for description and 
prices. R. L. Giles, Oxford, Ga. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs, $6... R. O. 
Boyd, Randolph, Va. 


Duroc Shoats—Five months old and bred 
zow. G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, Va. 


Sold—A carload recently. Some fine Duroc 
boars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 


Registered Duroc male and female pigs, 
Coionel and Defender strains. Knapp Farm, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


For Sale—Some fine registered Duroc- 
Jersey bred gilts. S. T. Liles, Principal Mon- 
ticello High School, Brown Summit, N. C, 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs, 8 weeks old, $4.50 
each, also Duroc-Jersey sow due to farrow 
January 30th. J. W. Morrison, Rt. 1, Wax- 
haw, N. C. 

Duroc-Jersey Swine—Boars, 
pigs. Prize winners. The best blood in 
America. Prices are right. Write today. 
Buy hogs and pay off that mortgage or buy 
more land. Hogs at 10c will make you 4 
fortune. Let me know your wants. M. P, 
Kline, Waverly Farm, Middletown, Va. 


MULEFOOTS 





























sows, gilts, 














Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Hogs—All ages. Everything 


priced to sell quick. 
catur, Ind. 


Sumner Mumma, De- 





POLAND-CHINA 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, by Ned Park- 
er, Bedford, Va. 


Poland-Chinas—Size with quality. Pigs, 
serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 
J. D, Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. . W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 











COCHINS 
Bantams—Genuine Buff Cochin Bantams, 
$1 each. Royster Laxton, King’s Creek, N. C. 
GAMES 


Cornish Games, of Moore’s breeding, first 
prizes for two years. Plain View Farm, By- 
romville, Ga, 














LEGHORNS 


White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50. J. E. 
Taylor, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 


Fine early Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2 
each. Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 


For Sale—Eight Single Comb White Leg- 
horn pullets, 9$0c each. A. McDonald, 
Sanford, N. C. 


100 Young’s strain White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala. 

















Baby Chix—Hatching eggs. Young's strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, that have been 
bred to lay, and have won first prize in ev- 
ery show where exhibited. Chix lic each, 
in lots of 25 to 100; $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15; $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Cocks, cockerels, hens 
and pullets. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liber- 
ty, N. C 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Egegs now. 
mating list and show record, 
dall, Shelby, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


winning strains of Single Comb 
Reds. Won 18 prizes at State and Durham 
Fairs. Fine dark cockerels, hens and pul- 
lets. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N, C, 


For Sale—Booking orders for eggs from 
exhibition Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
At recent Charlotte show I won silver cup 
for champion cockerel of whole show and 
Red Club ribbon for best shaped Red in 
show. There were 152 Reds competing. Or- 
der early. J. C. Patton, Charlotte, N. C. 


ROCKS 














Write for 
Bloom Ken- 








Prize 














Barred Rock Cockerels, 8 months old, $1. 
B. C. Smith Heidsville, N. C. 








BEANS 


For Sale—Early Speckle, or Ninety-Day, 
new crop, Velvet beans $1.25 per bushel, f, 
o. b., Warthen, Ga. W. H: Franks. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. The South's best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 


CABBAGE 


All Varteties Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 
1,000; 20c per 100 by mail, Acme Plant Co., 
Yonges Island, S. C, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 1,00. 
I guarantee count and delivery. A. W. Per- 
ry, Yonges Island, S. C. 


For Sale—Frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
grown from extra fine seed, $1.25 per 1,000; 
by express; $1 per 500 by mall. J. W. Out- 
law, Hahira, Ga. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
From pure Long Island seed, 500 50c; 1,000 
$1. Dealers special prices. Frazier Plant 
Co., Katesville, N. C 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Good plants 
from pure selected seeds, by express 1,000 
$1.50; 5,000 up $1.40. By parcel post pre- 
paid, 500 $1; 1,000 $1.75. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Stono Plant Co., Johns Island, S. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. By express, 500 $1; 1,000 
$1.50; 5,000 at $1.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Postpaid, 30c per 100. D. F. Jamison, 
Summerville, S. C. 



































Let Oakland Plantation furnish you with 
good clean lespedeza seed. A. M. Donnell, 
Ethel, La. 





_PECAN TREES 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 








trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 
Papershell Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 


please you. Highest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation. 
Large illustrated booklet telling the truth 
about pecan trees free. Write for it at once, 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


PEAS 


Write me for prices on new crop peas. E. 
W. Prince, Gurley, S. C, 











We Buy Field Peas—Name price first let- 
ter. H. G. Mumford & Co., Ayden, N.C. : 


Cowpeas Wanted—Any quantity, any va- 
riety. Write Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. Farmer—Peas are going to be high 
next spring, better buy your supply early, 
Sound, clean, mixed peas, $2.25 per bushel. 
R. P. Gillespie, Hartsville, S. C. ‘ 


STRAWBERRIES 


Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry 
plants. Guaranteed, $1.35 thousand, deliv- 
ered, Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, RN. &. 


TOBACCO 
Adcock tobacco seed, cultivated 11 years 


without fertilizer. Cleaned, 50 cents per 
ounce, Pervis Filby, Bahama, N. C 


For Sale—Adcock Improved Tobacco Seed. 
Write for particulars as to its merit and for 
prices. J. W. Ashley, Timberlake, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Johnson grass seed. Write J. E. 
Jones, Safford, Ala, 


Crepe Myrtle, purple and red. Altheas, al} 
colors, 20 and 25 cents. Agatha Davis, Clin- 
ton, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard and Lettuce Plants, $1 
per thousand, Strawberry $2. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Garden Seed—Buy 
wholesale prices. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 









































direct. Write for 
F. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, 





Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Fine 
peach trees, 8 cents, Kieffer pears, 10 cents. 
Get catalogue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 
well, Ga. 





Velvet Beans for Sale—Wholesale and re- 
tail. Write for circular and prices. Want- 
ed to buy peanuts. Brownings Seed Farm, 
Helena, Ga, 


Scuppernong, James and Misch vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 10 
years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., Trot- 
ville, N. C. 


Wanted—Prolific Seed Corn and several 
hundred bushels North Carolina peanuts, 
Send samples and state price. Also all va- 
rieties cowpeas in large varieties. Kilgore 
Seed Company, Plant City, Fla. 


[. MISCELLANEOUS | 











Cabbage Plants — Fulwoods 
cabbage plants now ready. Varieties Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Sucession and 
Flat Dutch. Prices by mail 500 for $1.25; 
1,000 for $2.25 postpaid. By express not 
prepaid, 500 for $1; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 
10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Prompt 
shipment and safe arrival guaranteed. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, 
Aiken, 8S. C. 


Cleveland, Simpkins, King, Toole Cotton- 
seed. Bushel, $2. Oakmon Farm, College 
Park, Ga. 


Frost-proof 














My 32-page book telling about raising 
rabbits for profit, 25 cents. J. J. Feather, 
1507 North. Richmond, Va. 

Nicely labeled syrups, fruits, sell quicker at 
bigger profits. Request price list, samples 
lithographed labels. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
Texas. 











Corona Folding Typewriter for $35. . Horn- 
less phonograph and 30 double-disk records 
for $15. New. F. Scroggs, Brasstown, 
North Carolina. 





Wanted—Oat, wheat or rye straw packed 
in bales: must be clean and bright. Ad- 
vise quantity you have and we will make of- 
fer. Address Box 974, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saturday, December 30, 1916] 








THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for January 


HE hatching season is now on. 
3ear in mind that young stock, 
this season’s hatches, to do their 
best next fall, either as show birds, 
breeders, or merely layers, will need 
as long time for proper development 
as possible to give good results. Al- 
lowing the 21 days for hatching after 
eggs are placed under hens or in in- 
cubators, it means that January set- 
tings will mostly be February hatches 
—and that will allow only eight, or, 
for the earliest, nine months’ growth 
before the show season begins—and 
that is scant time for reasonably 
good feathering. 
kK OX 
The meaning of this is, if you have 
not yet mated up your fowls, do so at 
once. Select your best, healthiest 
cocks and mate them with equally 
good early hatched pullets and one- 
year-old hens. Then pick well de- 
veloped cockerels, strong in health, 
strong in standard points, and mate 
them with good hens. Eliminate all 
birds that are weak or that have been 


ill, Health, vitality, vigor, are the 
essential points to secure. 
x Ok Ok 
If you have sufficient breeding 


stock, pure-breds, to warrant offering 
hatching eggs for sale, wait till you 
have tested the fertility of eggs from 
your yards by running test hatches. 
If results are reasonably good and 
your fowls continue in good health, 
then you are fairly safe in selling 
eggs. : 
* k 
Be careful in making guarantees. 
Don’t promise too much. We have 
heard of 100 per cent hatches. Old 
experienced breeders would consider 
80 per cent very good. 50 to 60 per 
cent hatches are much more common. 
Use care in storing hatching eggs for 
sale, avoiding too low degrees of tem- 
perature and still more important, 
too high. Sell no ill-shaped, under 
‘or over-sized eggs, or eggs that have 
been soiled and need washing to 
make them presentable. Then if test 
hatches have been good, you are rea- 
sonably safe. 
* Ok 
In setting eggs for home hatches, 
follow the same methods. Use for ta- 
ble all abnormally shaped or sized 
eges or washed eggs. Put under hens 
or in incubators your best eggs, as 
these early hatches, if fairly success- 
ful, should supply the best developed 
birds for early fall shows. 
kK OK 


In feeding your breeding stock, 
keep well in mind the importance of 
balanced feeds, those carrying the 
proper proportion of protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fats. Make regular use of 
hoppers to contain mash feeds and 
beef scrap, either of which poultry 
can have access to at all times; also 
the grit, oyster shell and charcoal. 
The hens are wiser than many give 
them credit for, and will, if given this 
chance, do their own “balancing.” 

* 5 * 

Green feeds are just as necessary. 
On the farm there should be an am- 
ple provision of these, in runs that 
the fowls go on daily. If unfortunate- 
ly, these have been overlooked, give 
them all refuse cabbage and collards, 
lettuce, or roots cut up fine, and don’t 
be stingy with them either. 

* * Ok 

Cold weather does not diminish a 
hen’s need of clean, fresh water. As 
every egg laid is near 90 per cent wa- 
ter, the hen must have a supply, or 
eggs will be lacking. Ice will not take 
its place. See to it on cold days that 
water vessels are looked after twice 
daily, to insure there being an availa- 
ble supply at all hours. 

a a 

It is necessary, to make sure of 
clean eggs, that nests contain plenty 
of clean litter. Oat or wheat straw, 
cut short, is best. It is well too, to 
put at bottom a handful or so of to- 
bacco stems, which will do much to 


keep away lice and mites. To avoid 
eggs getting chilled, they should be 
gathered regularly twice a day, even 
oftener in very severe weather. It 
takes little time, and prevents loss of 
good eggs. Then keep them in a tem- 
perature of 45 to 55 degrees. 
—h S 

How about your sitting hens? Have 

ests for them in a separate place 
from that given the laying hens. 
Much trouble arises, where all are 
tog ether, from layers gomg on a nest 
when the sitter has gohe off to feed. 
The result is either an added egg or 
sometimes broken eggs. Many hens 
are such uncertain sitters that a little 
of this interference often causes them 
to desert the nest. 

x * * 

Some poultrymen have had good 
results from the use of excelsior or 
dry sawdust for nesting material, but 
we would not use either made from 
yellow pine, as it is too likely to give 
flavor to eggs 

* x 

Get ready to start incubators. As 
soon as pens are well mated up, every 
good egg shouid be kept for home 
hatching or sold as hatching eggs. If 
incubators have been used before, 
overhaul and clean thoroughly. Clean 
lantps, put in new wicks, and test by 
one or two days running before put- 
ting in eggs. If you have a new one, 
study carefully the manufacturer’s 
instructions for setting up and oper- 
ating and follow them closely. 

kok O* 

If you buy eggs for hatching, don’t 
look for 90 or 100 per cent hatches. 
Breeders are,asaclass, conscientious, 
and will sell what they believe to be 
fertile eggs, from good stock. But 

ven from the healthiest of fowls and 
ot the highest quality, there will be 
chicks off-colored and defective in 
some points. A 60 per cent hatch is 
good, and if half of these prove good 
birds in color and shape it will be a 
good hatch. 

=. 

Be on the lookout for dampness in 
the poultry houses. Where freezing 
is common, close built houses are 
very apt to show condensation of 
moisture on ceiling and walls. Too 
large a number of birds in a house 
will also cause this. The best way is 
to avoid trouble by having open 
fronts. There will be less dampness, 
fowls will be healthier and there is 
less risk of frozen combs. 

* * * 

If you expect to have pure-bred 
stock or eggs to sell, after getting a 
line on average fertility, and on how 
much you will have to sell, a neat lit- 
tle advertisement in a good farm pa- 
per will bring the customers. Tell 
just what you have, neither claiming 
too much nor underating your goods. 
Ask fair prices. Don’t offer good eggs 
or birds at cut prices to draw a little 
trade, and tote fair. Don’t expect a 
big trade at once, but with persis- 
tence you will succeed. 

* x * 

To secure the best, prices for sur- 
plus market eggs or poultry, there is 
no better method than to organize in 
your community codperative egg and 
poultry clubs. By getting in touch 
with the county demonstration agent, 
you can secure valuable assistance, 
not only in organizing, but after- 
wards, in finding good markets for 
all your products. Make sure that the 
clubs’ rules provide for thorough 
grading and packing, live up to the 
rules and your marketing troubles 
will be over. FP. J 





GOOD CLIMBERS 


The young lady from Vassar had just re- 
turned to her parental roof in a small Ver- 
mont town, after a trip through Europe as a 
graduation gift. She was extreme!y anxious 
that the village beaus should appreciate her 
artistic temperament as well as the advan- 
tages of her foreign pilgrimage. 

“Do you know, Mr. Smith,"”’ she gurgled, 
“I found it so hard to determine between the 
merits of a Corot and a Daubigny. What is 
your prefernece?” 

“Well, I dunno exactly,"" came back Mr. 
Smith, ‘“‘but all them French cars is good hill- 
climbers,” 


Believes Cotton Will Go Higher 


M® J. E. Latham, of the J. E. Lath- 
am Company, cotton merchants, 
gives out the following interesting 
letter on cotton prices: 

“My last letter dated May 12 (cot- 
ton was fetching around 13c) con- 
cluded as follows: ‘Summing up the 
situation, I cannot vision any impor- 
tant decline in cotton for a long time. 
On the other hand, I do not feel it 
conservative to express what I think 
could happen.’ : 

“Since then cotton has sold over 21 
cents and is at this writing selling 
about 18 cents. Gentle reader, in 
your own analytic mind have you a 
fixed idea as to what cotton is worth? 
If you have drop me a line and state 
the figure. 


| 
“There is no spinning district in 


the known world where cotton is ob- 
tainable that is not fully and profi- 
tably employed. In fact, history does 
not record a period when the mills 
everywhere were doing so well. Just 
what the mills could pay and still 
make a profit, I do not know, but 
certainly neither present or recent 
prices are any hardship. 

“There is nowhere in the world any 
surplus of cotton goods. Therefore, 
when peace does come (which we 
fully believe will, in any event, come 
before midsummer) what is going to 
be the position of cotton? There 
must be at least twenty-five million, 
perhaps many more people engaged 


in warfare that will need different | 


clothes when the war ends. 

“IT am frank to say I do not know 
what cotton is worth, but with the 
war continuing present values are 
not unreasonable. With this country 
involved, or with a world-wide peace, 


I think prices might easily go mate- | 


rially higher.” 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


e3 paid by merectancs for farm products in the 
s of North Carolina as reported to the Divisioa 
et Wi. R. Camp. Chief 
ing Saturday, December is. 
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Chicago, IL— 2 white corn, 91% @Mie (deliv- 
ered in Raleig h, Nii. 09t2@ 1.06); No yellow corn, 


95@90c (delivered in Raleigh, $1.10@1. 03). 

No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $4.59 
@5; Pittsburg, $4.95@5.25; Philadelphia, $4.95@5.10; 
Soston, $1.65@4. 80; ‘altimore, $3. 90@ 4.65; Cleve- 
land, $5.25@5.40; Cincinnati, $5.25@5.75. 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $3@4; 
Pittsburg, $5.75@6 (Jersey); Philadelphia, S2.50@ 
2.753 ie rE $3@3.75; Cleveland, $2.75@3.50; 
Cincinnati, $4.25. 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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Butter—Chicago, 381@37c (creamery); New York, 
38144@404ec (extray; New Orleans, 48c (fancy cream- 
ery). 

Eges—Chicago, 26%@38e (firsts); New York, 40@ 
53c (extra fine); New Orieans, 40@4le (Western). 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED, AND COT- 

TONSEED MEAL 


T Middling [Cotton secd| Pounds of 
Town { Cotton {Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | Ton Seed 














Charlotte 17.85 | $0.90 | 
Goldsboro 17.00 | 95 | 
Greensboro 18.09 | oose 

Greenville } 17.00 85 | 
ere 18.25 eese 

Lumberton 17.00 

BEAECON oc ccesessves 18.50 -90 

MEONIGO  .occsccesces 18.50 -85 Beer 
"Eee 7.50 -80 3000 
Haake eee 17.50 84 2700 
Scotland Neck ..... 17.00 -90 soot 
Lo See 18.01 94% 2800 








“Is this beef too rare for you?” the land- 
1ady asked her critical boarder. 


“Well, since you ask me, Mrs. Skinner,” | 


replied Mr. Simpkins, “I would like it a lit- 
tle oftener.’’—Christian Register. 


. tor the week end- | 
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'( FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


Fruit, Shade, Ornamental, Budded Pe- 
cans, Walnuts, Grapevines, sold direct. We 
save you agents’ commissions, Catalogue 
| free. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga, 








Fertilize 
prices on ¢ 
er fertilizer 
carloads. 


Materials—Write us for cash 
.und fish, nitrate soda and oth- 
materials. Shipment in straight 
Karow & Melver, Savannah, Ga. 


HEDES 


Hide market is declining, but our ir good 
weighs never decline. Write us for price list 
on mule, horse and cow hides, furs, taflosv, 
wax, wool, old auto tires, rags and odd pa- 
per. Athens Hide and Rubber Co., Athems, 
Georgia, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
anie+ to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
ou: paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
| ces a3 to his honesty and business responsibility. 























Small Farms for Sale 
Dunn, N.C, 


W. 4H. Parrish, 











If you have a farm you want to sell, write 
J. D. Johnson, Middle Sex, SP 
_ For Sale Cheap—Easy terms, Farm mules, 
ilapiements, seed and feed. O. R. Lowry, 
Dougias, Ga, 


100 acres good grain and tobacco farm for 


sale. S. H. Mendenhall, Rt. 2, High Point, 
North Carolina, 





Bargains in rich Mississippi-Yazoo Deita 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros., 
I.umber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Let us sub-divide your farm and sel] it 
at auction. We can get you highest price, 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N.. ©, 





Bargain—120-acre improved farm, on pub- 
lic road, mail route, near church and school, 
Price $2,000. Write Malcolm Sharp, Madi- 
son, mm 


I have fine improved Florida farms at 
$12.50 and up per acre. Fine unimproved.to 
exc hange for stocks of merchandise. J. W. 
iKirtsinger, Fort White, Fla. 





Desirable Eastern Nortlt Carolina Farms 
for Sale—Varying in size form 19 acres to 
2,000 acres, and from $10 to $150 per acre. 
Write for particulars. Joe Parker, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Fine Farms for Sale—$10 per acre. Will 
produce the following crops: Bright tobacco, 
cotton, corn, forage crops, melons, peaches, 
Scuppernongs, dewhberries and strawberries. 
| Cc. U, Hinshaw, Vass, N. C. 


| Wanted— Pure ‘haser improv ed farm, stock, 
tools, everything included. 150 acres tillable, 
| Lee County. Desirable property. Price rea- 
sonable. Owner unable to operate. Also 80- 
acre tract. Fred A. Dimmick, Sanford, N. C, 





Farm for Sale—1,200 acres fine farm land 
for sale on easy terms, Best in Coffee coun- 
ty for stock raising and farming. Six miles 
from Douglas, — a town of six thousand 
inhabitants, on A. B. & A. R. R. Dr. W. F, 
| Sibbett, Douglas, Ga, 


518 acres good land, | well drained, about 
one hundred acres cleared and fenced with 
wire fence. Some geod timber, s00d build- 
ings. Convenient to school and church, Three 
miles to good town, Fifteen dollars per acre, 
Cc. M. Reaves, (owner), Fairmont, N, Cc. 


tet the facts about the most wonderful 
cotton growing country {tn the wortd, where 
we raise the best cotton and most to the 
acre—where land can be bought cheap and 
on long time payments. For names of farm- 
| ers from your own state now here, and print- 
i; ed matter, ashcrrd H. H. Clark, 106 Main, Cal- 
ipatria, Imperi Valley} A ‘alifornia, 


Fertile diana Farms along Chesapeake 
& Chio Railway, at $15 an acre and up on 
easy terms. Mi! a climate, rich soil, abundant 
rainfall, plentiful and cheap labor. Conven- 
ient to eastern markets, also to good schools 
and churches. Write for free illustrated 
booklet of farm homes just far enough South. 
Address K. T. Crawley, Industrial Agent, C, 
& O. Railway, Room 536, Richmond, Va. 

Our Special—312-acre productive stock, 
dairy, corn, grain and grass farm. Quick 
sale only $6,500. Improved highway, Highly 
progressive closely settled neighborhood, 
graded high school, churches and convenient 
railroad town. Fine smooth land, excellent- 
ly watered, all fenced and cross fenced with 
woven wire, Large new 7-room dwelling and 
good outbuildings. Improvements easily 
worth $3,000. A “Great Snap.” Write for 
full description. Other good farms all sizes 
and prices, Fredericksen & Company, Black- 
stone, Va. 


Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


Py GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 
Price e Cloth, 75 cents; 


° Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 





























Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each eubscription. Address, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
\ tisements, but you must mention. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









OFFICES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPGSIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 

















ReaGers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page | 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY 
1. What Changes Should We 




















e Every Year You Have to Face 
Mr. Plantation Owner: tiriumser PRoBLem. 
Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “‘traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 

for you. Settle the Question for All Times. 
Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 
- causing them to make more, thereby increasing 

z your rentals. 
Now is the Time to Act. 

Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery ts 
our motte. Write us your wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 

Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 



























































Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 
against the inconveniences of winter and protect 
$; =, family from diseases that find an ideal 
e reeding place in unsanitary outhouses. j 
SANISEP is the perfect system for farm houses, mill vil-} 
lages and schools, with or without running water. Made 
of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and thoroughly, 
water proofed to prevent seepage. Requires no clean- 
ing out—no chemicals—absolutely fireproof—will never 





P 
System Solv 
Sewerage 
Prob I em become offensive. 
SPNISEP employs the two-tank or L.R.S. principle 


Or. Boy. Vi4 bf sewage disposal, which was devised and is rec- 
OT Burk, GPommended by the U.S. Public Health Service, and 
which is recognized as being the most efficient 
known. Write for catalog and find out how economic- 
ally your house, schoo! or mill village can be made 
sanitary. Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N. C. 





Ask in Our New Rural Credits 
Law? 

2. What System of Accounts 
and Bookkeeping Is Adapted to 
the Farmer’s Needs? 











THAT NEW YEAR’S MEETING 


Every Local Union Should Try to 
Have a Fully Attended Meeting 
New Year’s Week With Social Fea- 
tures 


66 E HAVE several social meetings 

of our Local Union during the 
year and without these features our 
Union would lose a great deal of its 
efficiency and at- 
tractiveness,” said 
a member of one 
of the most active 


Local Unions in 
the state. Cer- 
tainly. the social 


and fraternal fea- 
tures should be 
combined with 
business codpera- 
tion if the organi- 
zation is to be a factor in developing 
a better human relationship. With- 
out the social feature it is doubtful 





MR. GREEN 


whether organizations of business 
men in the towns and cities could 
continue to exist, and the same is 


true of the purely fraternal organi- 
zations. They serve lunches, suppers 
or “light refreshments” many times 
during the year. 


* * * 


In this connection I am reminded 
that many of our Local Unions serve 
picnic dinners, oyster suppers, etc, 
during the holidays and this feature 
should never be neglected. In fact, it 
should be repeated several times dur- 
ing the year. J have never yet seen 
a Local Union get on the delinquent 
list where the social and fraternal 
feature is made prominent in several 











Mixson’s Wilt Resistant Staple Cotton 


A wilt resistant staple cotton, well selected and bred by an expert. Has made excellent yields on 
lands subject to wilt, where other varieties have failed. Heavy producer, 34 per cent lint, 1 3-16 to 
1 1-4 inch staple brings a premium of 7 to 8 cents over short staple varieties. 

Prices: One bushel, $2.50; 10 bushels, $2.25 per bushel. Supply limited. Buy yours before all is gone. 
We have also North Carolina grown SIMPKINS, KING, and other short staple varieties grown in South 
Carolina, far away from the Boll Weevil. Write forprices on the variety you want. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED COMPANY, 
Cotton Seed Dept., 


We have it. 


Charleston, S. C. 














WINTER OPENING, 
, A January 2 and 3, 1917. 

Z This is the Largest, 

INCORPORATED Best Equipped Busi- 

ness College in North Carolina. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and English taught by experts. Send for Finest Catalog Ever Published in This State. 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 








UBBER ROOFING 


Same Low Prices—Positivoly No Advance—1-ply 87c. 2- 
ply $1.20, 8-ply $1.50 per roll. A limited stock of mil] ends (2 to 

5 pieces to roll, 1-ply 74¢, 2-ply $1.07, 8-ply $1.32 per roll A strictly 
ey weather-proof, water-tight roofing, sold directly by ‘‘The 


outh’s Mail Order House. Order now while these low prices last. {\ 
\ Rolls of 108 sq. ft, 
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with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully gua- 


ranteed. Write for free catalog of 6000 money-saving bargains. 


The Spotless Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 














FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKE- 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” ‘‘SUCCESSION,” ‘FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIFTON, GA. 














When writing to advertisers say. 


vertising it carries.’”’ 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ali the ad- 


special meetings during the year per- 
iod. 


Kk Ok Ok 


Don’t let the holidays pass without 
a get-together meeting of your mem- 
bers, in which an oyster supper or 
picnic dinner is served. New Year’s 
Day has been designated as Coépera- 
tive Trade and Rally Day. but if that 
day doesn’t suit your convenience, se- 
lect some other day. Then before 
“plow time” hold other meetings of 
this kind, and arrange to develop the 
educational feature by discussions of 
appropriate and timely farm topics. 
In this way your Local Union will be- 
come your most important communi- 
ty asset. tae 7 


MAKE PLANS NOW TO “LIVE 
AT HOME” NEXT YEAR 


Present Cotton Prices Mean Exces- 
sive Acreage Next Year—Don’t Put 
Yourself Where You Must Buy 
High-priced Food and Feed With 
Low-priced Cotton 





T LOOKS now like the short crop 

of cotton will cause the price to 
reach perhaps a record-breaking high 
level this season. It is equally cer- 
tain that it will be followed by the 
planting of an unusually large acre- 
ja in cotton next year, as occurred 





a few years ago when nearly all the 
| vacant town and city lots were seed- 
|ed to cotton. Then under abnormally 
| targe production the price will swing 

to the other extreme, and perhaps go 
| below cost of production. This is the 


history of all 
crops.” 


speculative “money 

Good farming is safe farming. The 
short crop of corn in North Carolina 
this year means an under-supply of 
home-raised food products next year, 
and the prices of food products are 
soaring to higher levels almost every 
week. 

In your Local Unions during the 
fall months the subject, “What Should 
Be Our Economic Policy for Next 
Year?” can be discussed with profit. 
Such discussion should result in the 
sowing of more land with wheat and 
oats. 

It is true that in many of the mid- 
dle and eastern counties of North 
Carolina wheat cannot be grown 
profitably as a commercial crop, but 
as a food crop for home consumption 
it can be profitably grown on land 
that will produce from 12 to 20 bush- 
els per acre. It is a crop that re- 
quires but little hand labor, and if it 
can be grown at a cost of 50 cents a 
bushel it is better to get our supply 
of flour on a basis of 50 cents than to 
be compelled to buy it on a basis of 
$1.50 and possibly $2 wheat. 

In the cotton and tobacco-produc- 
ing counties the only farmers who 
are permanently prosperous and free 
from debt are those who make their 
farms’ self-feeding and _ produce 
cotton and tobacco only as surplus 
crops. The “money crop” should al- 
ways represent what is left after pro- 
ducing sufficient food products to 
make the farm self-sustaining, and 
this economic principle holds true 
regardless of any temporary rise in 
the price of cotton or tobacco, which 
will always be speculative crops. 

In arranging for sowing grain 
crops the question of “making mon- 
ey” directly from them, as commer- 
cial crops, should not be considered, 
but they are entitled to consideration 
as a part of the scheme to make our 
farms self-feeding with products ob- 
tained “at cost”, and the only way 
for farmers to get food products at 
first net cost is to raise them on the 
farm. The best time to lay the foun- 
dation for a self-feeding and self- 
financing agriculture is in the fall of 


the year. qT 2.16, 





Agree on Community Breeds and 
Varieties 
EMBERS of Local Unions should 


discuss the possibilities of com- 
munity standardization of poultry 
and livestock with a view of securing 
one breed of a kind. The practical 
way to get down to one kind of 
poultry, one breed of hogs, one breed 
of cows, etc., is to leave it to a major- 
ity vote of the members as to which 
shall be adopted as the standard breed 
of the community. The same method 
can be adopted for community pro- 
duction of any special crop. For in- 
stance, a half dozen or more mem- 
bers may enter into an agreement to 
plant enough Irish or sweet potatoes 
to make carload shipments and in 
this way get the same advantage 
that comes to the large grower who 
plants in sufficient quantities to put 
car-load shipments into the larger 
consuming centers, where prices are 
best. 

We must learn better the impor- 
tant lesson that co6perative produc- 
tion must precede coéperative selling. 
if the proper standardization is made 
and the volume is produced sufficient 
to get the best advantage in market- 
ing. It is true that results in this 
form of codperation must depend 
upon a process of growth, but it rep- 
resents a form of constructive cooper- 
ation that is cumulative in its nature, 
and is therefore more profitable than 
the forms of codperation that bring 
only immediate results. A ey Ame oF 
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‘Saturday, December 30, 1916] 


PULL OUT THE 


oi adtat 


special low-price 
proposition. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
980 25th Street 
Centerville, la.»U.S. As 














“ME AND MY PIG” 


This is Fernie Harwood with his 
pig which he earned last year for 
procuring twenty-five subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. 


The Pig Club is now open for you 
or your boy or girl. It requires 
only twenty-five (25) subscriptions, 
new or renewal, to earn a pure- 
bred, registered, three-months-old 
Berkshire, O. I. C., Poland-China, 
Duroc, Hampshire, or any other 
breed you desire. 

A PAIR OF PIGS no akin for fifty 


subscriptions. 


For those who prefer chickens in- 
stead of pigs, we offer a pen of 
FIVE PURE-BRED CHICKENS. 
These are procured in the same 
manner as the pigs and guaranteed 
to be first-class in every respect. 
it requires the same number of 
subscriptions (twenty-five) to 
earn the chickens. 


Those here shown are White 
Rocks. You may select any of the 
popular breeds. 





HOW TO BEGIN—Send one order 


for subscription, new or renewal, 
your own or that of any one else: 
Ask to be entered into The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Pure-bred Pig 
and Chicken Club, and tell us 
which you are working for—Pigs 
or chickens; we will help you get 
them. 


START TODAY !—Use the nomi- 
nation blank which appears else- 
where in this issue. 


for 
stock, 


Yours more and better live- 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











-HERE’S A “LITTLE GARDENER”’ 





(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

UR home 

through 
northwest 


is located in a valley, 

which the north and 
winds blow with great 
force. Because of this, we began try- 
ing to make our surroundings more 
beautiful by setting out a double row 
of spruce pines as a_wind-break. 
These trees were set out about four- 
teen years ago. Now they are large 
enough to be a _ great protection 


| against the wind and add to the looks 


| of the place. 


Nature has lavished so 
many varieties of wild flowers, vines 
and shrubs on this section of the Old 
North State that we did not find it 
necessary to order many plants from 
the seedsmen. 

Beneath the pine windbreaks we set 
out bunches of lady-slipper and trill- 
iums of different colors. On the upper 
bank of the road that winds back of 
the wind-break and on down the val- 
ley, we transplanted azaleas and pur- 
ple rhododendrons. We started a 
privet hedge to serve as a breastwork 
for the road. Flowers and shrubs 


were chiefly used about the yard, but 
here among the phlox, asters, box- 
woods, lilacs and snow-balls, the tiger 
place. 


lily found a With a small 


trees, and the an- 
nual income is to be expended. to- 
ward building a larger and better 
equipped school building and paying 
higher salaries to better teachers. 
We have organized a club known 
as Helena Improvement Club, whose 
name expresses its purpose. 
We have the county organizations 
baby beef, poultry, boys’ corn aftd 
girls’ tomato clubs. Although the 
storm almost totally destroyed the 
boys’ and girls’ crops this year, I 
think that even more interest. will be 
manifested in the clubs next year. 
Helena, Miss. VIRGINIA COX. 


Cotton Club Boy Makes Good Profit 


LARENCE Thayer, 17 years old, of 

Evergreen, Avoyelles Parish, La., 
a member of the boys’ cotton club, 
produced this year 3225 pounds of 
seed cotton on two acres of land, 
which he sold at a profit of $269.64. 
He received as much as $2.25 per 
bushel for some of his cotton seed 
which accounts in part for his large 
profit. 

This two-acre plot produced 107 
pounds of seed cotton two years ago, 


ange and pecan 


of 





the net proceeds of which was less } 


than $10. Last year the land was 
planted to corn and peas and the lat- 
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cost our modest home has been made 

prettier than many more pretentious 

homes. R. N. MOSES. 
Higdonville, N. C. 


FROM THE ORANGE AND 
- - GRAPEFRUIT COUNTRY 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 





IfVE on a farm 15 miles from the 

coast and near the & M. R. R. 
My father and mother migrated to 
our present home from California 
nearly 18 years ago and began to 
plant pecan trees, and later orange 
trees. We now have 50 acres of pe- 
can trees and 24 acres of orange 
trees. The orange trees are planted 








eae if 








Remember 


that if what you want to buy 
1s not 


idvertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
su can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farniers’ Exchange. 


in between the pecan trees, and as 


| the pecan trees are 40 feet apart, the 
| orange trees are 20 feet from the pe- 


| “California 


cans. We have christened our farm 
Ranch.” The soil and 
climate are well adapted to the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits and nuts, es- 
pecially grapefruit, oranges and pe- 
cans. Their production is becoming 
the chief industry of the southern 
portion of Mississippi. 

The people of 
are very much 
betterment of 
home school is 
and graduated 
spring, 


this community 
interested in the 
our schools. My 
a grammar school 
its first class this 
I being one of them. Through 
the interest and codperation shown 
by some of our citizens the ninth 
gerade has been added and a better 





qualified instructress employed. They 
\ have planted our school yard in or- 


Tenn., where 


A BIRD. SANCTUARY IN THE 

Rustic Footbridge at Broekcroft, Oakdale, 
beneath the 

amount of enjoyable work and no 


TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 


the birds are fed in mid-winter 


hemlocks 

ter turned under. Thayer selected his 
cotton seed at the gin, from the 
Moneymaker variety. He “broke” 
his land, which was of sandy loam 
soil, on Jan. 3 to a depth of eight 
inches. It was put in good condition 
for planting, which was done on April 
10. The rows were 5 ft. 3 in. in width 
and the plants 18 to 20 inches in the 
drill. A good stand was obtained. 
The cotton was plowed once and har- 


rowed several times. The disk and 
cultivator were also used. No fer- 
tilizers were applied. Some damage 
was done by weevil, but this was 
kept down by the hot, dry weather 
and by cultivations.——L. S. U. Press 
Bulletin. 





To Keep You Guessing 


EAD these riddles aloud to the 
family, withholding the answers, 
and see how many can guess them: 

What evidence have we that Adam 
used sugar? Because he raised Cain. 

Who was the first man condemned 
to hard labor for life? Adam. 

Why was the giant Goliath very 
much astonished when David hit him 
with a stone? Because such a thing 
had never entered his head before. 

Which are the two smallest things 
mentioned in the Bible? The widow’s 
mite and the wicked flea. 

How many soft boiled eggs could 
the giant Goliath eat on an empty 
stomach? One, after which his stom- 
ach was not empty. 

Where did Noah strike the first 
nail in the ark? On the head. 


(19) 1503 


Crush ear corn (with or with? 
out shucks) and grind all kinds } 
of small grain, cottom seed and / 
Head Kaffir. 

Handy to operate—ti 
est running. 10 sizes; 2 
to 25 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels, Conical shaped 
Grinders. Different from all 
others. Also make sweep 
Grinders, 

Write for Catalog 
and folder about the value of 
different feeds and manures. 

F.Pe BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, ind 





Valuable FREE Book 


Every farmer an engine or expects 


who owns 
buy one should know ~~ to figure exactly what = 
engine is worth — Why I use the valve in the head 
design, the off-set eylinder cons' 
larger valves in 


OTTAWA ENGINES 





Ker ol, G Distillate. 
wa my Kerosene engine you get: more power from 
allon of 6c Kerosene than you can get from @ 
ee lon of 20 or 25 cent gasoline in any gasoline en- 
gine. Nocr: , no batteries, easy to start, easy 


90 
10-Year G 
ironeste sold direct from factory 
— before you choose 
rf ng engine set my, newest 
nest ik and money 
oer peo, brings it. 


€. LONG, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO, 
1096 KingSt., Ottawa, Kans: 











Give perfect ser- 
vice for years. Tre- 
mendous! y strong 
rigid frameofangle 
steel,orhardwood, 
bolted, braced and 
mortised —can’s 
et out of lime 
rom any strain, 
Lathe-turned steel shaft, 
in non-rigid boxes: dust proof, non-heating, self- 
adjusting—keep saw true and steady even after 
years of wear. Ten styles. Send for booklet, 
APPLETON MFG. CO, 637 Fargo St.,Batavia, fil. 


KeAE DUPLEX a 


mote en a oaths set Mi vie He 
Have a grinding eur+ 
face ot sist double that of most 


mills of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 
Work. 










shucks, Frege! deantgy dro or 

any kind of gra: 

dium or Plog Require ulre 26% ws 
Especially 


Eee Write for new catalogue, 
Duplex at & Mfg. Ges Box 313 Springfield, Ohia 


BL ic LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


LEG °@5 





Low-price 
fresh, pot . 
pre ferre dad by 
western. stock- 
men, because thes 
protect where other 
vaccines fall, ~ 






Write for booklet and testimoni 
10-dose pkg. Blackteg Pills, $1 1-00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 


Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
par my INSIST ON CUTTER’S. If unobtainable, 
order direct. 


The Cutter Lavoratory, Berkelay, Cal, or Chicago, {I1. 














GCOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
1€ not O. K.— money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 








Write at once, today, for 
circular describing Hawk- 
ins’ Wonderful Cotton and 
price of seed. It’s free and 
will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you, Heaviest 
yields per acre; earliest ne 
turity. No failures. 
disappointments. Haw kins” 
circular points the 
big profits and sure 


ques «08. XW. Hawkins, Nome, Ga. 
perity. 

















New FearHer Beps $825 


Full weight 40 ths. 6-Ib. Pillows to match, $1.19 a 
pair. New, Live, Clean Feathers, Best Ticking. Solon 
Money Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. 
Agents wanted. American Feather & Pillow Co., 

Desk 23 Nashville, Tenn. 





The 
renewing 


You can procure 
er Account book by 
tion for 2 or more years. We 
you the benefit of the special 
terms, Send $1.50 for 2 years; 
years; $3 for 5 years and $5 for 10 years. 
Be sure to say, “I want the Farmer's Busi- 
ness Book and Almanae, whieh you prornis- 
ed in connection with the long term sub- 
scriptions. 


Progressive Farm- 
your subserip- 
will also give 
rate on long 
$2 for 3 
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Shame on The Progressive Farmer! 


NLY a few years have passed since we 
decided to “swat the lie” in advertising. 
But a short time ago many farm papers Were 
packed with filthy fake copy that brought into 
disrepute any copy with which it rubbed elbows. 
Publishers prostituted papers to charlatans, 
who found them an easy means of access to 
homes where they could not solicit with their 
lies—homes which they could never have en- 
tered in person were their mission known. 


So little was the power of the farm press real- 
ized that even publishers did not then ‘know the 
harm their papers could do. | 


Then the round-up came! Makers of good mer- 
chandise realized the power the farm press pos- 
sessed. They insisted on better company, cleaner 
columns from the papers they patronized. The 
objectionable district found in many papers had 
to go. 

There was a mad scramble 
for clean columns. Virtue be- 
came the rule where once it 
had been the exception. Con- 
structive, helpful copy calmly AN 
spoke where once flamed the fy f @\¥} 
filthy fiction of fakirsseeking | | Sin 
to filch from the farmer the 3 es 


cleaner, their circulation and 
their influence grew. apace. 
The publishers acquireda con- 


@ 
On Pde 
profits of his toil. oo) ee y * ae, 

And as their columns grew  } , hey J 
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teeing of advertisements as the rankest folly— 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER had been both 
an oddity and a fool.. 

The latch-string was never out to the fakir. 
Unless they believed that the purchase would be 
of benefit to its readers, THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER would-not carry the advertising and 
every advertiser was guaranteed to the readers 
with an ironclad guarantee. 

Before dealer co-operation became a feature 
of farm paper service THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER was working to induce dealers to han- 
dle advertised guaranteed goods. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER told men— 


not how to suffer and endure—but how to pros- 


per. It preached the gospel of better living— 
better homes—better food. It became a power 
with the women as well asthe men. 


Advertisements written in 
the ink of insincerity and 
built upon deceit were offer- 
ed them, and back would go 
the orders to the advertiser 
—unaccepted. 

Advertising patronage then 
was scanty. The advertisers 

; _ who used the farm papers 
were few compared with the 
number that know their 
worth today. The space good 
advertisers used was meager. 





fidential relation with their 
subscribers never known un- 
der the old regime. The ed- 
itor’s words ‘went straight to 
the minds and hearts of the 
readers. They bridged the 
chasm of indifference. They conquered the cita- 
del of trust. The honest advertiser profited. 


There were a few papers, however, that made 


~ none of these progressive changes, that took un- 


to themselves no sudden assumption of virtue, 
that went upon the even tenor of their way— 
unchanged—that clung tenaciously to their old 
way. 


Of these papers was THE PROGRESSIVE © 


FARMER. 

Their old policies were still carried out—their 
old principles adhered to. They did not have 
to change. 

For their old policy had always been this: ‘“‘No 
fakes for man or beast or fowl.” Before the days 
of “Truth” in advertising—when virtue was 
looked on as an idiosyncrasy and the guaran- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. IS THE ONLY 
ATANDARD FARM -PAPER-IN THE 


Raleigh, N. C. 


It took courage and self- 
sacrifice to turn away thou- 
sands of dollars worth of bus- 
mess every year that most 
papers would accept. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER was. good before it 
could afford to be. It was straight because it 
didn’t know how to be anything else. They 
have never had to. clean up. 

And a paper built upon this idea naturally ap- 
pealed to the better class—a class to whom fake, 
filthy copy was an eyesore not to be tolerated. 
A paper, with the courage to do what THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER did for its readers, 
endeared itself to them. 

I have bought more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of space in THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER, and the records of results tell 
me that sometimes an oddity and a fool is a 
weisenheimer andthat Emerson’s Law of Com- 
pensation is more than a myth or a bit of 


sophistry. 
HENRY LEE STAPLES. 


SOUT Mr 


Over 170,000 Circulation Weekly in ‘“‘The Heart of the South” 


“‘No Fakes fo Man or Beast or Fow!!”’ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 
































